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Editorial Comment on Our Science 


In his recent Godkin Lectures, C. P. Snow argued the necessity of putting more 
scientists in government because only scientists can envisage a changed future. He 
meant physical scientists. Where does that leave us? 


If Sir Charles cares to look, we're right back here, doing our copybook exercises. 
We're busy comparing variable a with variable b since we've contrived that, if we con- 
strue the word loosely enough, both variables can be measured. We're celebrating to- 
day; we managed a correlation of +.32. That’s significantly different from zero, even 
if it is much more significantly different from +1.00. Next, we'll christen variables a 
and b with nice abstract names, like phlogiston. Then we'll get on with our theorizing. 
We do that the way old Ptolemy did his, adding another epicycle as an erratum now and 
again, since today’s observations keep changing yesterday’s system. But our methods 
are pure. 


Of course there aren’t many of us could be called men of vision—or of stature, 
either. 


How'd we get way back here? 


By listening to our teachers, mostly. Especially in graduate school, where they 
taught us to do our exercises. We sort of go on doing more and more theses, even after 
school. Exercise of function, seems like. So many teachers taught us methods, we're full 
of arithmetic virtuosity. Few teachers taught us virtuosity in discerning the nature of 
man. 


Anyhow, we ply a new kind of science and new sciences have to start way down 
in the opportunity structure. Sociology got going on delinquents, prison inmates and 
the unemployed; psychology was allowed to start on school kids, the mentally ill, and 
rats. Nowadays, both sciences can talk about normals, provided they don’t inconven- 
ience them. Neither one gets much chance to see what makes the world of affairs tick. 
Or explode. 


There is a lot could be said for us. We have our own integrity, hardworking en- 
ergy, and quite a feeling for the romance of science. We're patient in our faith that so 
many small contributions must eventually build up a pretty imposing cairn. After all, 
science is cumulative knowledge. 


The audience we all play to is posterity. Only we may not have a posterity. We 
won't have one for sure if the only creative men in our times keep on being the physical 
scientists. 


Maybe there’s nothing we can do. Maybe we have to recruit better pupils. Of 
course we won't be worthy teachers of these new kids if we can’t loosen up a bit and 
feel free to use our own brains. Maybe we should stop doing copybook exercises. Is 
it perception or projection that makes us think editors demand more theses from us? 
Maybe we should stop being afraid to come out with something. Some editors would 
even print a good idea written in plain English without any ritual misch-masch. 


If we did loosen up and dare to be ourselves, who knows what problems we might 
tackle? Maybe even the problems of man and society. 


Charles McArthur 
Harvard University 
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Constructs and Communication 1n Counseling: 


A Limited Theory 


Wilbur L. Layton 


Iowa State 


Some recent literature in counseling and 
clinical psychology has conceived the 
counseling or clinical process as involv- 
ing clients who behave as hypothetical 
models and who possess personal con- 
structs. This article attempts to synthe- 
size and integrate some of the recent ideas 
about models and constructs and presents 
a model of the counseling situation. 

The Pepinskys (1954; Pepinsky, 1955) 
hypothesize that the counselor builds a 
model of the client during the counseling 
process and then causes this model to be- 
have as if it were the client. The Pepin- 
skys imply without specifically saying so 
that this model is constructed beginning 
at the start of the first interview. The dis- 
sertations of both Koester (1951, 1954) 
and Parker (1957, 1958) bear on the proc- 
ess of understanding the client, and Parker 
specifically was influenced in his disserta- 
tion by the model concept of the Pepinskys. 

In his book, Clinical versus Statistical 
Prediction, Meehl (1954) contrasts the 
actuarial approach or prediction from 
group-established categories and the clini- 
cal approach in which predictions are 
made from an understanding of the 
framework of the client himself. Meehl 
sees the clinical process as involving the 
generation of and testing of hypotheses. 
(See also Meehl, 1956.) 

McArthur (1954; see also McArthur, 
1958) in discussing the diagnostic process 
says that his clinicians seemed to build 
clinical constructs. The clinician became 
possessed of a fuzzy but gradually sharpen- 
ing conceptualization of the man. Mc- 
Arthur goes on to say that it was from 
that construct and not from any single 
datum that good predictions were made. 
McArthur concludes, “The least successful 


University 


predictors were applying systematically 
rules derived from previous theses or from 
existing psychological theory,” and goes 
on, “The preferable approach seems to be 
far more inductive than deductive and in- 
deed it seems to be necessary that for any 
individual case the very categories in 
which the facts are to be cast must arise 
inductively from the datum.” 

Kelly (1955) in his two-volume work, 
The Psychology of Personal Constructs, 
presents the idea that we must consider 
our counseling client as a logical person 
who is engaged in problem-solving be- 
havior. He further believes that this client 
operates very much as a theorist does in 
that he generates hypotheses and attempts 
to test them. Kelly believes that each in- 
dividual derives his own personal construct 
of reality just as a mapmaker draws a 
map of a certain piece of geography. The 
person’s construct is an individual and per- 
sonal one because the lower level con- 
structs which the individual uses in de- 
veloping his larger construct of reality 
have individual or unique meanings. Thus, 
for example, a black-white dimension con- 
struct or continuum may vary both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively from one person 
to another. It would seem that Kelly was 
influenced to a considerable extent by the 
general semanticists. 


The Theoretical Model 


An attempt to synthesize the model con- 
cept of the Pepinskys, the clinical predic- 
tion, hypothesis-testing approach of Meehl 
and McArthur and the personal construct 
notions of Kelly led me to conceptualize 
the counseling situation as presented in 
Figure 1. 
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Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram of the Counseling Situation 


This diagram can be made general 
enough to include therapy, teaching, and 
in fact, any type of interpersonal com- 
munication including perhaps even group 
interaction, but at the moment we are 
solely concerned with counseling. Six sym- 
bols are employed in this diagram, three 
of them pertaining to the counselor, and 
three of them pertaining to the counselee. 
(Of course, it would be possible to hy- 
pothesize fewer or more symbols, e.g., the 
goal of counselor and counselee could be 
symbolized separately.) These two-dimen- 
sional symbols do not adequately represent 
the n-dimensional complexity of the situa- 
tion, but they will have to do. Beginning 
at the outside of the diagram, we have 
symbols representing, for the counselor and 
the counselee, the reality of themselves. To 
avoid philosophical misunderstanding and 
discussion of a Kantian type I consider 
reality in this formulation to be as per- 
ceived by the senses. In research designs 
the reality of the counselor and counselee 
might be defined by the consensus of 
judges, say, peers, or be defined by psy- 
chological test data. The exact meaning 
of each of the other symbols can also be 
-made explicit by empirical procedures. 

Moving in toward the center of the dia- 


gram, the next symbol for counselor and 
for counselee, represents the principal con- 
struct of the individual and hence is his 
perception of the reality of himself. In 
other words, this is the individual’s model 
of himself and is analogous to the self con- 
cept as defined by Raimy (1948). Finally, 
the last pair of symbols in the center of 
the diagram represents on the one hand 
the counselor’s model or construct of the 
counselee and on the other, the counselee’s 
model or construct of the counselor. 

It is between these two symbols that we 
must consider communication principally, 
but not solely, to be taking place in the 
counseling interview. Obviously, this com- 
munication can be either verbal or non- 
verbal, conscious or unconscious. All sym- 
bols should be visualized as being n-dimen- 
sional and existing in an n-dimensional 
matrix representing the environment, so- 
ciety, etc., outside these constructs. Con- 
sider too, that all of these dimensions with- 
in and without the constructs may interact 
to a greater or lesser degree. 


Implications of the Model 
This conceptualization of the counseling 
situation emphasizes several points which 
may not be in the awareness of counselors 
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as they go about their day-to-day activi- 
ties, although sometimes they express 


knowledge of such when queried. First 


of all, this figure conceptualizes the coun- 
seling situation as existing in a context and 
contextual pressures (e.g., institutional 
rules) interact with each of these six sym- 
bols. In fact, one should be aware of the 
possible interaction of all of these six sym- 
bols amongst themselves and with outside 
variables. In Figure 1 this is diagrammed 
through use of double-ended arrows. 

A second point emphasized by this con- 
cept is that if the counselor is to produce 
change in the “real” individual, he must 
operate from his self-construct through his 
construct of the client through the cli- 
ent’s construct of the counselor to the cli- 
ent’s self-construct and finally to the real- 
ity of the client himself. Thus, the coun- 
seling process in many respects involves 
remote communication and/or control. 
Obviously, the better the client’s self-con- 
struct, and the better able the counselor 
is to construct an appropriate model of 
the client and influence the client to build 
an accurate model of the counselor, the 
greater will communication be facilitated 
and the more efficient the counseling proc- 
ess. Obviously, also in this type of concep- 
tualization, perception and the research 
done in the perceptual area, e.g., person- 
perception (Tagiuri and Petrullo, 1958) 
seem to have very important implications 
as do writings on communication (Fearing, 
1953; Williamson, 1959). 

A third point made clear by this con- 
ceptual scheme is that it seems to provide 
a framework within which to classify and 
hence give meaning to a large amount of 
the research that has been done on the 
counseling process. For example, we have 
studies such as Berdie’s (1950) of the re- 
lationship between expressed and meas- 
ured interests which is relevant to the por- 
tion of the diagram concerned with the 
relationship of self-construct to reality or 
in other words, the adequacy of fit of the 
individual's map to reality. Prediction 
studies and most other research involv- 
ing tests appear to fit in this area but also 
are useful in helping the counselor con- 


struct his model of the client. There have 
been very few studies related to how the 
client perceives the counselor. The studies 
on how the counselor operates to diagnose 
the client are relevant to the portion of 
the diagram concerned with the construc- 
tion of the model of the client by the 
counselor. 

Fourth, although there have been a num- 
ber of studies concerned with the goodness 
of fit of the client’s self-construct to reality, 
and although theorists and researchers 
have been concerned and aware of the 
fact that the client continually attempts 
to re-evaluate the adequacy of his own 
self-construct, few, if any, have paid at- 
tention to the adequacy of the self-con- 
struct of the counselor and what happens 
to it during the counseling process. For 
most counselors there may be a fairly good 
correspondence between self-construct and 
reality (at least most would say so) and 
that during the counseling process the 
counselor does little re-evaluation of this 
fit. However, the counselor may continu- 
ally do some re-evaluating and in working 
with certain cases with whom he might 
identify or by whom he is “jarred,” the 
counselor may do a large amount of re- 
evaluation of his own self-construct. 

A fifth point is that none of the symbols 
should be viewed as static. As stated earli- 
er, they exist in n-dimensional space with 
perhaps an infinite number and variety of 
variables interacting with them. This 
means, of course, that they are continually 
changing and one of the questions posed 
for research is “Which are the potent vari- 
ables producing changes in certain direc- 
tions at specified times?” Studies of intra- 
individual variability (Fiske and Rice, 
1955) have great relevance as we con- 
sider the “reality” of the counselor and 
his client. 


Hypotheses Derived from the 
Communication Model 


Following is a more formal statement 
of hypotheses which in part are derived 
from the limited theory presented. These 
hypotheses when tested will help evaluate 
the model. Unfortunately, at the present 
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stage in the development of the model few 
of the hypotheses are so crucial to the 
theory their rejection will lead to rejec- 
tion of the model. The major exceptions 
to this statement, of course, are hypotheses 
1, 1.1, and 2 below. 

In this model it is axiomatic that coun- 
seling not only produces change in the 
counselee but also is efficacious. If this 
axiom is found to be false there is no 
need for the theory. A basic postulate of 
this theory is that either verbal or non- 
verbal communication between counselor 
and counselee is necessary for counseling 
to be accomplished. 

H,. The counselor and counselee possess 
constructs of reality. H,., constructs of self 
and of the counselor (counselee) can be 
identified for the counselee (counselor). 

H.. The various constructs (self, other, 
reality) change for both counselee and 
counselor as counseling progresses. 

H;. During the course of counseling the 
constructs of the counselee change at a 
faster rate and to a greater degree than 
do the constructs of the counselor. 

H,. The accuracy of representation of 
reality, as independently judged, by the 
constructs of reality of counselor and coun- 
selee is an index of the adjustment of each, 
independently measured. 

H;. At the beginning of counseling the 
counselor’s construct of reality matches 
better his reality, as independently judged, 
than does the counselee’s construct of real- 
ity match his reality. 

H,. At the beginning of counseling the 
counselor’s (counselee’s) construct of the 
counselor (counselee) is a composite (con- 
cept) derived from his previous contacts 
with persons with similar characteristics. 

I assume, obviously, that one goal of the 
counselor is to improve the adequacy of fit 
of the counselee’s construct of reality to 
reality itself. Another goal of the counselor 
after adequacy of constructural representa- 
tion is gained is to help the counselee ac- 
cept his reality and/or help change the 
counselee’s reality. 

H,. The greater the coincidence of the 
constructs of counselor and counselee of 
counselee reality the better the communi- 


cation between them. 

H;. The coincidence of counselee and 
counselor constructs of counselee reality 
increases as counseling progresses. 

H,. As the coincidence increases con- 
structs of both counselee and counselor of 
counselee reality change toward final (ter- 
mination of counseling) correspondence 
but the constructs of the counselee change 
more in producing the final correspond- 
ence. 


Other Theoretical Questions 


Many other theoretical questions are 
raised by this conceptualization. What are 
these constructs and how are the constructs 
of counselor and client formed? How can 
communication be facilitated from one end 
of the diagram to another? How does the 
counselee build his construct of the coun- 
selor and vice versa? How can the ade- 
quacy of a construct be evaluated? How 
do changes occur within the system? How 
can we experimentally define counselor 
and client “reality”? These are only a few 
of the questions that can be raised. The 
value of this conception of the counseling 
situation appears to be that it raises many 
questions and at the same time suggests 
ways in which answers might be obtained 
experimentally. It appears to have promise 
for stimulating as well as classifying re- 
search and may be useful in teaching. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made to synthesize 
a number of recent approaches to counsel- 
ing. These approaches include the model 
concept of the Pepinskys, the clinical pre- 
diction, hypothesis testing formulation by 
Meehl and McArthur and the personal con- 
struct ideas of Kelly. A model of the coun- 
seling situation was presented with a list 
of derived hypotheses following. The 
model may be useful in research and 
teaching. 


Received February 3, 1960. 
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Comment 


The schematic conceptual framework 
presented by Layton makes a stimulating 
and thought-provoking article. The author 
presents the cornerstones of a theoretical 
scheme which, even in its limited form, di- 
rects the reader’s attention to many of the 
basic problems plaguing the conceptual 
base underlying current counseling prac- 
tice. 

The author’s approach is impressive in 
that it suggests more than a reinterpretation 
of current personality or learning theory ap- 
plied to the counseling situation. The frame- 
work represents the client in a context of 
the “counseling process” and the “counsel- 
ing relationship,” and thus it becomes more 
truly a counseling theory. While the roles 
of learning theory and personality theory 
are not ignored, attention is redirected to 
important elements of the total counseling 
relationship and the counselor rightfully 
becomes a legitimate subject for study. 

Heretofore, the counselor, operating on 
the basis of what “by edict” is “good coun- 
seling procedure,” has been viewed as a 
constant rather than a variable of the 
counseling process. From this theoretical 
position, the counseling process or relation- 


ship has not been amenable to modification 
on the basis of empirical findings. On the 
contrary, it has been subject to an un- 
reasonable type of all or nothing support 
or refutation based on indices of efficiency 
beyond chance, or relative efficiency of al- 
ternative methodologies. These procedures 
do not lend themselves readily to the elim- 
ination of inaccuracies in what must be 
first-approximations-of-truth-type theoreti- 
cal situations. 

Considered as a taxonomic system for 
current counseling research, Layton’s 
scheme makes a definite contribution. It is 
obvious that most of the predictive work 
of trait and factor psychologists would fall 
into his “Counselor’s Reality,” while that 
related to psychological description has 
been directed at the “Counselor’s Construct 
of the Client.” Similarly, it is obvious that 
most of the work of the “self” theorists can 
be categorized under either “Counselee’s 
Self-Construct,” or occasionally, “Counsel- 
or’s Self-Construct.” By itself, this is not 
a new idea. However, the scheme presented 
by Layton brings the two areas of con- 
centration into potentially meaningful 
proximity. This is a relationship heretofore 
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most characteristic of the eclectic practi- 
tioner’s position. While it has not produced 
meaningful hypotheses, this position per- 
haps most accurately represents the reality 
of the counseling situation. 

Layton’s scheme also could contribute 
to the resolution of the practitioner’s di- 
lemma of what to do when he sees promise 
in both approaches, but has been taught 
that these alternative “counseling tech- 
niques” are polar opposites. 

I have been careful to qualify many of 
my comments regarding Layton’s contri- 
bution, for in the main, the article is a 
tease. It reveals that the author has been 
going through the painful process of evolv- 
ing a potentially useful theoretical scheme 
—a feat which cannot be brought about at 
will. That he is quite aware of this, is evi- 
denced by the title he assigns the article. 
He is working toward, but has not arrived 
at, what he would willingly call a produc- 
tive theory. 

Difficult problems of definition remain 
before the author can begin specifying his 
postulated relationships between the theo- 
retical constructs he has presented. In the 
main, his scheme, as currently defined, is 
made up largely of pure dispositional con- 
cepts. This is particularly true of his middle 
four constructs. As here presented, the 
greatest opportunity to tie the system to an 
operationistic or observation language ex- 
ists at the reality extremes of the schema, 
making the theoretical structure a relative- 
ly closed system with built-in “proof against 
disproof.” 

A major point of issue is the cavalier 
manner in which Layton has dealt with the 
problem of goal. Whereas he makes a sig- 
nificant distinction between counselor and 
client goals, I feel he fails to exploit this 
distinction at the point of direct interaction 


between counselor and client. Here is an- 
other point at which the scheme might be 
tied to an observation language. It is also 
at this point of definition that the scheme 
could take on additional meaning for the 
development of working hypotheses related 
to operationally defined goals. 

It is unfortunate that the article must 
necessarily be so short. It is obvious that 
the author has developed the suggested 
hypotheses from some set of postulated re- 
lationships which do not appear in this 
paper. It is at this point, guessing from the 
set of suggested hypotheses, that many 
arguments could arise. It is, in fact, in this 
section of the paper that most questions 
arise in the mind of this reader. 

The author, in seeking critical experi- 
ments leading to the rejection of his model, 
is not applying the system of counselor 
and client theory builder to himself as a 
theory builder. He is admittedly dealing, at 
this stage, with first approximations of 
“truth” or “reality.” The meaningfulness of 
his theoretical terms must be based on 
successive examination of the meaningful- 
ness of each term. In such a program of 
theory validation, no single experimental 
result will be sufficient, of itself, to estab- 
lish significance of a given theoretical con- 
cept, much less of an entire theoretical 
system. 

It should be also pointed out that many 
of the hypotheses presented by Layton are 
goal related, yet goal definition has been 
left to the reader. The author must eventu- 
ally deal with these problems, if the 
promise of his approach is to be fulfilled 
in a productive system of research. 


Theodore C. Volsky 
University of Minnesota 
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The Social Service Interest: Roadblock and 
Road to Creativity 


Harry A. Grater, Bill L. Kell, and Josephine Morse 
Michigan State University 


Counseling psychologists as individuals, 
and Division 17 members as a professional 
group, are deeply concerned about the de- 
velopment of counseling psychology as an 
entity having scientific status. Much of this 
concern has pointed directly at the lack 
of creative research being done by coun- 
seling psychologists. That a paucity of 
such research exists is shown by the dif- 
ficulty with which appropriate papers are 
found to be presented at American Psy- 
chological Association meetings, and per- 
haps most dramatically by the fact that the 
recent Annual Review of Psychology does 
not have a section dealing with research 
in counseling psychology. Because of these 
facts and because our own staff is facing 
a similar problem, the authors have been 
led to speculate about the dynamics in- 
volved in this lack of research productiv- 
ity. Certainly the service demands placed 
upon many counseling psychologists, com- 
bined with the complexities of the field, 
account in part for this limited amount of 
research. However, it is our feeling that 
we must look more deeply if we are to 
explain the circumstances which limit the 
productivity of counseling psychologists. 


Nurturance: Core of Social Service 


Since the social service interest is un- 
doubtedly a basic one for the counseling 
psychologist, our thoughts have led us into 
a theoretical analysis of the nature of this 
interest. Our first thoughts about this par- 
ticular human phenomenon led us to con- 
sider the role of nurturance as a primary 
motivating force behind the social service 
interest. We think of the nurturant need 
among counselors as a well-refined, care- 
fully circumscribed, and _ professionalized 


expression of the need as described by 
Edwards (1957, p. 14), “Nurturance: To 
help friends when they are in trouble, to 
assist others less fortunate, to treat others 
with kindness and sympathy, to forgive 
others, to do small favors for others, to be 
generous with others, to sympathize with 
others who are hurt or sick, to show a 
great deal of affection toward others, to 
have others confide in them about per- 
sonal problems.” 

Our ideas about this have come out of 
hours of exploration of our personal ex- 
periences and from professional observa- 
tions of the ways in which human beings 
relate to each other, and the very gener- 
ally held belief that it is in their primary 
childhood experiences that people learn 
how to relate to others. Out of this we 
have hypothesized that the nurturant need 
arises in the human being as a consequence 
of a kind of conditional affection and ap- 
proval given by significant persons in the 
individual's life. For example, a significant 
person, usually a parent or parents, com- 
municates the fact that he is unhappy, anx- 
ious, overworked or in some state of dis- 
comfort. As a result of such circumstances, 
the parent is emotionally less available to 
the child. In essence, the child experiences 
a kind of anxiety-producing deprivation as 
a result of the parent’s emotional state. 
Furthermore, the child cannot demand as 
much affection and attention as he may 
need because his demands would actually 
further the harassed and burdened condi- 
tion of the parent. However, if the child 
ultimately learns that he can in some way 
support the parent, he may be quite rich- 
ly rewarded by the parent’s emotional re- 
sponses. We have, then, circumstances in 
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which the child gives in order to receive a 
sufficient supply of parental response. In 
many ways this is highly rewarding, for 
often parents can respond very deeply to 
the child’s nurturance. If the child nur- 
tures his parent in this way and if in turn 
he is well rewarded affectionally, it be- 
comes an enduring character trait. The 
nurturant child, then, has learned that he 
can obtain positive emotional response 
from the parent by his nurturant activity 
and that, furthermore, he can reduce the 
anxiety-producing threat of psychological 
desertion by establishing circumstances in 
which he is needed and helpful. Nurtur- 
ance, then, achieves not only a gratifying 
emotional response but in addition the as- 
surance that this emotional response will 
not be withdrawn. 

However, it cannot be denied that there 
is a psychological price to be paid for this 
pattern of interpersonal relationships. The 
child must learn to postpone the gratifica- 
tion of his affectional needs until his par- 
ent can respond to them. This postpone- 
ment of gratification means loneliness and 
limited dependency in the life of the child. 
In the adult we see the evidence of this 
psychological price in a controlled reticence 
about expressing personal needs and a re- 
luctance—perhaps an inability—to make de- 
mands on other people or to express in 
interpersonal relationships the “take” in 
“give and take” until some service has 
been rendered to the other person. 


Counseling and Nurturance 


We are now ready then to make the 
next assumption. We assume that an in- 
terest in counseling psychology is at least 
one logical extension of the nurturant need. 
In other words, if a person is to be inter- 
ested in counseling psychology, then it is 
highly likely that he will have nurturance 
as a basic need. We recognize that not 
all nurturant people go into counseling 
psychology or even into any social service 
profession. However, we are suggesting 
that for those who do go into social service 
occupations such as counseling psychology, 
some degree of nurturance is almost a pre- 
requisite and probably a necessity for job 


satisfaction. In other words, a person with- 
out the nurturant need will not choose a 
social service occupation or will not be 
satisfied with it if such a choice is made. 

Now to continue with the nurturant need 
as it affects the counselor, we come to a 
very interesting paradox. On the one hand, 
counseling psychology is selected because 
of the need to take care of and to be close 
to other people. At the same time counsel- 
ing psychology is in itself often inherently 
a rather lonely kind of work. A counselor, 
for example, spends a great deal of his time 
in his office with one other person who 
needs nurturance but who by and large is 
not a primary person to the counselor. At 
the same time that he is nurturing he is 
also getting farther and farther away from 
the expression of some of his own most 
basic human needs. The counseling rela- 
tionship is basically unilateral and not re- 
ciprocal. The counselor knows but is not 
known. Although in many cases the re- 
sponses of counselees may be intensely re- 
warding to the counselor, again the coun- 
selor is forced to limit the expression of 
his own needs and to derive his satisfac- 
tions essentially from meeting the needs of 
others rather than expressing his own ex- 
cept for nurturance. This suppression of 
needs by the counselor, of course, is in 
many ways parallel to the basic parent- 
child relationship which we hypothesized 
would underlie the nurturant need. 

Up to this point we have been discussing 
the more natural aspects of the nurturant 
relationship in the counseling role. How- 
ever, the professional role and specialized 
training have set even further limits on 
the emotional satisfactions to be gained 
from nurturance. The counselor must help 
this other person, but his professional role 
limits how freely he may express his nur- 
turant need lest he establish an unhealthy 
relationship with the counselee. On the 
other hand, when the counselor has nur- 
tured the counselee within these limits, he 
cannot legitimately expect anything in re- 
turn. Perhaps the only thing the coun- 
selor can ask is the acceptance of his nur- 
turance. This is fundamentally different 
from the parent-child relationship where 
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rewards were expected and freely given. 
The very nature of the counseling relation- 
ship forces the counselor to deny himself 
further a fundamental need for another 
person to know him deeply, and a need 
to establish friendly “give and take” rela- 
tionships. We perhaps compensate for this 
in part through case conferences and 
through professional meetings with our 
colleagues. 


Creativity, Research, and Nurturance 


Now let us turn to some consideration 
of how creativity fits into this pattern. 
There is evidence indicating that creative 
thought in itself is anxiety-provoking, at 
least in part, because it involves departing 
from normal conforming channels. This is 
true of any form of creativity and perhaps 
even more true of creativity in the psycho- 
dynamic area where the formulations them- 
selves may produce threatening personal 
insights. If our hypothesis regarding nur- 
turance is valid, the counseling psycho- 
logist is a conforming individual, because 
his past pattern of adjustment has been to 
meet his needs by conforming to the needs 
of a significant person in his early life. 
So, creative thinking which leads into 
strange, nonconforming ways is in itself 
enough to provoke anxiety in a nurturant 
individual; but we suspect there is a more 
important factor. Creative thought brings 
the nurturant individual face to face with 
a primary threat which his nurturance is 
designed to control—the threat of separa- 
tion from others. We suggest that doing 
research for the nurturant person is anxiety- 
producing because it threatens to remove 
him further from the relationships he does 
have with people, into a more isolated con- 
dition. The professional counseling rela- 
tionship has already forced the counselor 
near the limits of his tolerance for emo- 
tional isolation. Research tends to place 
him in the role of an expert which threat- 
ens materially to increase the distance he 
already feels between himself and others. 
Let us think for a minute of how frequent- 
ly the counselor rejects attempts to place 
him in the role of an expert, how he pre- 
fers panels to speeches, and how he firmly 


believes in the principles of equalitarian- 
ism. Are not all of these in part motivated 
by his desire to minimize in some ways the 
emotional distance he experiences between 
himself and others? 

There are, however, circumstances where 
people with high nurturant drives have 
been extremely creative. There comes to 
mind the work done in the early psycho- 
analytic circles and at the University of 
Chicago Counseling Center. Here it could 
be said that this research may have been 
acceptable, in part, because it involved 
providing something for a parental figure. 
In other words, the need to nurture was 
met by doing research. Take note, for in- 
stance, of the eagerness with which Freud's 
followers sought to enhance Freud. Cer- 
tainly enhancing Freud was meeting a 
need which Freud desperately felt. We 
might add that perhaps the same is true 
about much of the research that has been 
done in client-centered therapy. 

Our basic formulation, then, is as fol- 
lows. Nurturant individuals, of whom 
counselors are a primary example, have 
developed long standing patterns of rela- 
tionships with others which are in many 
ways emotionally satisfying but tend to 
produce a certain amount of isolation, 
emotional distance, and resulting loneli- 
ness. Their nurturant behavior serves to 
maintain a certain amount of equilibrium 
between their needs to relate to people 
and the distance-producing behavior pat- 
terns which they have learned. However, 
the counseling relationship reduces the re- 
wards one may expect from this pattern 
and tends to produce greater emotional 
distance. Creativity tends to threaten such 
an individual because it further disrupts 
this equilibrium and tends to force the in- 
dividual into a degree of isolation that he 
feels is intolerable. This, we feel, is one 
of the fundamental dynamics which stands 
in the way of the counseling psychologist’s 
production of creative research. 


A Road to Creativity and Satisfaction 


While the above tends to paint a bleak 
picture for the future, this is not the in- 
tention of the authors. We have noticed 
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that much of the creative work done in 
the counseling and therapeutic fields has 
been done in groups. Certainly this is in 
part a result of the complexity of the field, 
but we also feel strongly that it is a way 
of minimizing the isolation which was de- 
scribed above. For the last year and a 
half, the authors themselves have been en- 
gaged in a research project. Our experi- 
ences in this project have been quite re- 
vealing. We have observed that there are 
at least two intensely satisfying features 
of this experience. First of all is the fact 
that there is something exciting and thrill- 
ing about research. However, more to the 
point, we have found that the mutual shar- 
ing of experiences, ideas, and creative 
thoughts has been deeply satisfying. The 
sense of personal sharing and intimacy is 
a satisfying process which more than com- 
pensates for the anxiety produced by crea- 
tivity. The three of us have felt that this 
relationship has provided for us a mutual 
“give and take” which is singularly lacking 
in the counseling relationship. We deeply 
fee] that the team approach has increased 
our productivity far beyond what could 
have been achieved working as three sepa- 
rate individuals. It is a situation in which 
each of us has felt free to engage in crea- 
tive and individualistic thought with the 
assurance that others would share this ex- 
perience with him. The process of sharing 
once it is experienced by other people in 
the field can serve as a strong motivation 
for further research, for it provides a kind 
of personal satisfaction which one is un- 
able to experience in a counseling setting. 
We propose that we should work in teams 


and not expect ourselves to be lonely re- 
searchers in the model of Einstein or 
Edison. 


A Final Thought 

It is sometimes interesting to think that 
perhaps our field of counseling psychology 
may be at about the same stage in many 
ways that clinical psychology was twenty 
years ago. At that period, clinical psy- 
chology was actually a group of service- 
oriented practitioners rather than a well- 
developed discipline. In the ensuing years 
clinical psychology has become a discipline 
and increasingly scientific. This develop- 
ment has led to the production of a great 
deal of research, both good and bad. We 
have. an uneasy feeling that the unique 
contribution of many of the more sensitive 
insightful clinicians, those nurturant peo- 
ple who are most often in service posi- 
tions, has not been as available as it should 
have been in theory building and research. 
We are further concerned that this could 
happen again in our own field. We have 
attempted, in this paper, to do two things. 
We have developed a theory to explain 
dynamically why research is difficult for 
the counseling psychologist. And we hope 
we have pointed a way by which people 
like us can be creative in thought and re- 
search. Finally, let us not apologize for 
the fact that we need each other; it is our 
basic nature. 


Received April, 1960 
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Comment 


The above article by Grater, Kell, and 
Morse invites reading and careful reread- 
ing. It evokes admiration and compassion 
as it speaks for those among us who devote 
a major portion of their time to the actual 
practice of counseling, enjoy their work, 
and—we may comfortably assume—do it 
well. ; 


Most editors of psychology journals prob- 
ably would not publish such an article be- 
cause it is lacking in detachment, fails 
methodologically to certify its content as 
belonging in the public domain, and is 
sparsely referenced. Moreover, it is embar- 
rassingly self revelatory, competing for 
crowded publication space with legitimized 
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and stylized forms of gossip about other 
persons—the stock-in-trade of “students” of 
human behavior. Much of the latter has 
become a tour de force, and too much of it 
is tiresome. It is unfortunate that the de- 
vice of publication in professional journals 
has become more instrumental to the estab- 
lishment of a personal credit rating than to 
the dissemination of knowledge. Because 
publication, appropriately, does invite com- 
ment and criticism from a jury of one’s 
peers, both author and editor are increas- 
ingly careful not to take risks in exhibit- 
ing ideas for public display. Under this 
condition many a journal editor comes to 
protect himself from “off beat” material by 
hiding self-righteously behind a grammar 
of manuscript rejection. 

In the present case both authors and edi- 
tor have shown commendable openness 
and courage. Not that we should want this 
journal to devote itself to such material 
to the exclusion of other argument; Grater, 
Kell, and Morse simply deserve to be heard. 
Not that what they have to say is necessar- 
ily accurate about themselves or generical- 
ly applicable to counseling psychologists; 
the authors have presented an important 
apologia and a modus operandi which 
merit review by their peers. 

Ironically, although most of the mem- 
bers of APA’s Division 17 are not now pri- 
marily psychologists who counsel (many 
never were or would or could or should 
be), it is as counseling psychologists who 
presumably counsel that we were ostensibly 
chartered as a division 15 years ago. To- 
day the unease of our coalition is reflected 
in the inordinate amount of official and un- 
official soul-searching that the Division has 
engaged in about counseling psychology. 
Yet the ones who have argued the longest 
and the loudest for what counseling psy- 
chology is and isn’t are rarely “the more 
sensitive, insightful (counselors), those nur- 
turant people most often in service posi- 
tions,” with whom the authors identify 
themselves. Like the authors I believe that 
the contributions of this group have been 

1The Editor considers the three “offbeat” arti- 
cles grouped together in this issue to show more 


originality than much of our research. See also 
McArthur’s editorial. 


underrepresented in publications about so- 
called counseling theory or research—or, 
sad to relate, about counseling practice. 
Most of these persons are not disposed to 
write about what they do, or to get their 
ideas published when they do write them 
up. Unfortunately, many such persons seem 
to have difficulty in organizing their ideas 
and in stating them clearly. So they are 
ignored or disbelieved. 

In the practice of counseling, high level, 
even great artisanship may be manifested, 
yet, like the falling tree in the midst of the 
dense forest, be unperceived. And those 
significant others who might otherwise of- 
fer rewards for such artisanship in the 
form of more prestigeful position, mone- 
tary increases, etc. often fail to do so. This, 
coupled with the “therapeutic despair” 
that any counselor worth his salt ought to 
feel from time to time, can be downright 
disheartening. My hunch is that such lack 
of recognition and reward contributes ma- 
terially to the “loneliness” with which the 
authors characterize themselves. If it is any 
comfort to them, furthermore, feelings of 
loneliness and alienation seem to be char- 
acteristic of many other persons. 

Above and beyond the mere fact that 
the authors are writing for a nonvocal but 
extremely important minority of counseling 
psychologists, there is a trunkful of in- 
triguing questions suggested by their dis- 
cussion. Are practicing counselors indeed 
conforming and nurturant and for the rea- 
sons given by the authors? Are the dynam- 
ics of this kind of nurturance adequately 
explained here? Is it possible that the syn- 
drome described by the authors is endemic 
to a particular kind of counselor, say the 
client-centered therapy group? What about 
the “great man” who in loco parentis gives 
impeteus to research among otherwise con- 
forming, nurturant, service-oriented per- 
sons such as these? 

One could go on for pages in like vein. 
Because of this, also, we can be grateful to 
the authors. I anticipate that their paper 
will stimulate a good deal of further dis- 
cussion and comment. 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 
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The Educated Counselor 


John R. Kinzer 
The Ohio State University 


Counseling, as an activity, permeates 
many professions. This activity is done well 
or badly depending upon the interest or 
background of the practitioners. Lawyers, 
clergymen, physicians, teachers, and other 
well known groups do work which has 
counseling as one of the primary activities. 
There will always be these activities and 
that a relatively large amount of counsel- 
ing will be done by other than so-called 
professional counselors, I have no doubt. 


The training of professional counselors is - 


usually obtained in university departments 
of psychology or education. Although the 
field of operation of such counselors has 
been thought to be primarily an academic 
one, since World War II, demands have 
been made upon training institutions to fur- 
nish counselors specifically trained to work 
in agencies such as the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and public rehabilitation services as 
well. Two federal agencies, the Veterans 
Administration and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, have subsidized the 
training of counselors for these specialized 
fields. The United States Public Health 
Service has also made some of its funds 
available to universities training for the 
various health professions such as nursing, 
psychiatric social work, and clinical psy- 
chology. 

It is my purpose here to question whether 
we should try to meet the ever increasing 
demands for highly specific counseling 
skills. The most recent demand is that made 
by Title V of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. This appears to be a bless- 
ing for impoverished institutions of higher 
education, but I wonder if it will not per- 
vert counselor training even as the Veter- 
ans Administration demands after World 
War II diverted clinical psychologists away 
from work with children, and the way re- 
search grants have turned professors away 


from teaching. These are very subtle con- 
trols of curricula. 


Education vs. Training 


In my opinion, these lures have turned 
educational institutions away from their 
main business—that of education. It is be- 
lieved that many businesses would rather 
“train” their own people if they could be 
sure they would get trainable people from 
the schools. Probably much of the com- 
plaint against present day education can be 
generalized as a dissatisfaction with school 
graduates who are trained for something 
too specific, but lacking in the skills upon 
which further training depends. To put it 
another way, the schools and colleges are 
training people for their first jobs, but are 
not training them for later or their ultimate 
jobs. Educating for the ultimate job is the 
responsibility of the schools. Training for a 
specific job is usually the responsibility of 
the employing agency. Extensive training 
programs are maintained by the military 
establishment and by almost all large busi- 
nesses for the purpose of maintaining a 
supply of knowledgeable and skilled people 
for their daily operations. The schools and 
colleges have a much more fundamental 
and permanent job, that of developing the 
skills necessary for any kind of training. 
These skills are sometimes referred to as 
the fundamentals, which indeed they are. 
The skills of communication and problem- 
solving and the knowledge of our cultural 
and historical origins are among these 
fundamentals. 

With respect to counseling, the funda- 
mentals are the skills of communication, 
written and oral, skill in interviewing, 
sensitivity to human feelings, knowledge of 
the world, regard for human hopes and 
values, ability to lead others to understand 
themselves, understending one’s self, hav- 
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ing, or at least developing, a philosophy of 
life and above all, intellectual honesty. 
(There are probably many more.) These 
can be learned and developed and these 
should form the bases of counselor training. 
Lip service is given to most of them now, 
but more than mere lip service needs to be 
given in the future. 


If we can develop some of these skills 
in our students, we need not worry about 
whether they can work in the schools, the 
Veterans Administration, or college dormi- 
tories, or industry. These people will be 
eagerly sought. They will have the best 
possible background for administrative and 
managerial positions in business. The edu- 
cation of such counselors will not be so 
restrictive as to preclude their movement 
elsewhere as is so often the case now with 
students highly “trained” for a specific first 
job. 

The educated person is mobile in his 
career. Too heavy specialization delimits the 
horizon of opportunity and too greatly con- 
tains the imagination. Creative people are 
not produced by restricted fields of opera- 
tion. The expanding mental universe is as 
important today as the expanding physical 
universe. The changing technological scene 
is such that one must be very flexible. In 
other words, one must be able to “hang 
loose.” The broadly educated person is the 
only person who is truly adaptable. I am 
reminded of the remark of my freshman 
English instructor who, when asked what 
he thought about courses in Business Eng- 
lish, replied, “I have no objection to a man 
using English in his business.” There is 
need today for people who can expand the 
range of their feelings and emotions and 
these people are not produced by too early 
specialization. Looking outward to other 
professions and to other points of view is 
a habit that is developed only by trying 
to see the larger picture, not the smaller 
one. 


More Than Psychology 
Psychology, in its worship of the scienti- 
fic, has ever turned its attention to minu- 


tiae, rigor, and controls after the model of 
nineteenth century physics. It is time that 


we look away from small details and see 
if we are in the proper universe. The “com- 
pleat” counselor probably should be a hu- 
manist rather than a scientist. 

The proper education of the “compleat” 
counselor will require that he range into 
areas other than the one in which his de- 
gree is to be granted. If the major field is 
psychology, for example, he should be en- 
couraged to read widely, take courses in 
other departments, work at jobs that throw 
him among people with other backgrounds. 
It will be asked, “Is this practical? Can it 
be done within present rules and regula- 
tions of the colleges and schools? What 
about certification requirements?” (Maybe 
rules should be changed. We made the 
rules and we might be able to change them. 
It should not be said that we have set up 
rules that can never be changed.) Rules 
were made to facilitate the administration 
of programs and should not be retained 
after they become annoyances and rituals. 
What counselor training needs is a “Sput- 
nik.” We could get rid of restrictive rules 
very rapidly if we had an emergency. I 
think there is an emergency now, and I 
hope it will not be a generation before 
others agree with me. 


Clinical Psychology and Counselors 


Should clinical psychology be looked 
upon for leadership in the training of 
counselors? I think not. Counseling deals 
with a different population and has po- 
tentially different fields within which to 
operate. Counseling does not have the 
previous commitments which restrict its 
development. Clinical psychology is a medi- 
cal specialty and is not an independent 
activity. Wishful thinkers among the clini- 
cal psychologists hope and believe that 
clinical psychology can operate alone. I 
have not observed that such is the case. 
Clinical psychologists work with “sick” 
people and clinicians call the people with 
whom they work “patients.” A counselor 
usually works with people who are not sick, 
and in no sense are they patients. People 
who see counselors are most likely to be 
students in a school, employees in a factory 
or office, or other normal people who wish 
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to gain some insight, obtain information, or 
get some help on a problem. Clinical psy- 
chologists, on the other hand, are trying 
on a national scale through their profes- 
sional organizations, to develop an image 
of a new profession. In my opinion, this 
is not likely to be successful. The medical 
profession sees clinical psychology as an 
ancillary medical service to be controlled 
by the medical profession by legislation. 
The term “psychologist” is already pre- 
empted by the medical boards of several 
states. In California, for example, anyone 
who desires to use the word “psychologist” 
to indicate the scope of his work, even if it 
is in industry, must be certified by the 
Board of Medical Examiners. I have no 
objection to clinical psychologists being 
technicians for psychiatrists, but I do stren- 
uously object to the medical people certify- 
ing to the competence of industrial con- 
sultants and school counselors who also 
have a right to use the label “psychologist.” 
If this is what clinicians desire, they have 
succeeded. 

Counselors are in a more fortunate posi- 
tion because they have not been trapped 
by the word “clinical” which for a long 
time has been associated with medicine. 
Counselors might have some conflict with 
the legal profession since lawyers are some- 
times known as legal counselors but I see 
little chance of this difficulty becoming 
serious. 

The counselor I envisage will use labels 
like “psychological counselor,” “educational 
counselor,” “vocational counselor,” et cetera. 
These adjectives can be applied to fit what- 
ever job one has at the moment, and need 
not become invariant as is the word “clini- 
cal.” A counselor should be able to stand 
on his own and think of himself as a coun- 
selor. The particular adjectival designation 
need not become a status symbol unless one 
feels the need for it. The adjectival desig- 
nations are only job titles in a particular 
organization and need not interfere with 
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the counselor’s professional image. (Psy- 
chologists, however, are “Johnnys-come- 
lately” on the professional scene, and they 
appear to be over-awed by such better 
known professions as medicine and engi- 
neering. Hence, the high regard for labels 
like “engineering psychologist” and “clini- 
cal psychologist.” ) 


Who Is the Counselor? 


A counselor ought to be a fairly well- 
adjusted individual. If he were, and if in 
addition, he were well educated, he would 
not be fascinated by being a mere techni- 
cian to one of the older professions. His 
own group would bring its own satisfac- 
tions. He would be much more useful to 
society than his more specialized brethren 
who may be limited to work in hospitals 
under medical supervision, or in research 
laboratories under engineering supervision. 
I visualize a program that would develop 
the “compleat” counselor to be a combined 
undergraduate and Master’s degree pro- 
gram. I would not tie it to the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree because the require- 
ments for the latter make an education dif- 
ficult to obtain. The present-day Doctor of 
Philosophy is not an educated man neces- 
sarily. He might be. Usually he is a highly 
trained man, much needed in the modern 
world, but he may be neither learned nor 
wise. Present Ph.D.’s are often technicians 
and fit the definition of a technician stated 
by Sir Richard Livingston of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, as “a man who under- 
stands everything about his job except its 
ultimate purpose and its place in the order 
of the universe.” 

The counselor must be wise. Selection of 
candidates to become “competent” coun- 
selors is crucial. I do not propose to set up 
criteria in this statement, but selection pro- 
cedures will require more care from those 
of us interested in this sort of program than 
will the actual course of study itself. 


Received December 15, 1960. 
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Counseling Psychology: 


Some Dilemmas in the 


Graduate School 


Arthur H. Brayfield' 
The Pennsylvania State University 


In my view, curriculum making in coun- 
seling psychology is confounded and con- 
fused by two conditions: 

1. Counseling psychology is a specialty 
in search of an identity. 

2. Counseling psychology training oper- 
ates in a context where curricular control 
is difficult to achieve—particularly if you 
do not have the prestige, power, or moti- 
vation to exert influence. 

The two conditions obviously are closely 
interrelated. 

Perhaps I can best discuss these condi- 
tions and their implications by using a 
combined typology model and dimension- 
al analysis. My intensive investigation, 
conducted one week-end at a lake in the 
Alleghenies, suggests the tentative outlines 
of four synergetic specialties. These are: 

1. Counseling psychology. 

2. Clinical psychology—positive mental 
health practitioners. 

3. Clinical psychology—medical. 

4. Biological sports: school psychology, 
guidance, rehabilitation counseling. Al- 
though these are important enterprises, 
their “mixed” characteristics preclude fur- 
ther discussion. Suffice it to say that their 
two major characteristics are: (a) largely 
nondoctoral but increasingly will include 
holders of some kind of doctorate—fre- 
quently a professional one; (b) limited 
curricular control by psychology. 

It may be useful to compare the three 
specialties of choice across the following 
five dimensions: (a) counselee status; (b) 

1Adapted from a paper presented at a sym- 
posium: Professional Developments in Counseling 
Psychology: Trends and Implications (Donald L. 
Grummon, Chairman) sponsored by Division 17 


at the 1959 meetings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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treatment (old-fashioned word ) objectives; 
(c) foundation subject; (d) environmental 
emphasis; and (e) curricular control. 

Counselee status. Counseling psycholo- 
gist works with puzzled people—counselees. 
Clinical psychologist-PMHP works with 
unhappy people—clients. Clinical psychol- 
ogist—medical works with sick people— 
patients. 

Treatment objectives. Counseling psy- 
chologist aims to develop cognitive maps. 
Clinical psychologist-PMHP aims to re- 
integrate self concepts. Clinical psycholo- 
gist—medical aims to restore electro-chem- 
ical balance. 

Foundation subject. Counseling psychol- 
ogist: differential psychology. Clinical psy- 
chologist-PMHP: personality theory. Clin- 
ical psychologist—medical: physiological 
psychology. 

Environmental emphasis. Counseling 
psychologist: heavy—especially the educa- 
tional-vocational aspects. Clinical psychol- 
ogist-PMHP: medium to slight. Clinical 
psychologist — medical: slight — refers to 
counseling or social service. 

Curricular control. Counseling psychol- 
ogist: historically, frequently shared or re- 
linquished responsibility to educational 
psychology—by default. Currently abdicat- 
ing control to clinical psychologist-PMHP. 

Clinical psychologist—-PMHP: occupies 
favorable quid pro quo position vis a vis 
older established psychological interest 
groups due to enhanced economic position 
and attractiveness to graduate students. 
Might be under heavy medical group pres- 
sure except that they tend to identify them- 
selves as counselors when thorny issues are 
raised. 
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Clinical psychologist—medical: curricu- 
lum has been influenced subtly if not di- 
rectly by medical groups. Curricular con- 
trol increasingly may be challenged by 
medical schools because of the activities 
of clinical psychologists-PMHP and of 
private practitioners of any synergetic at- 
tachment. 

Now we should ask—does anything like 
this highly stylized conception of the 
synergetic specialties actually exist? My 
answer is—Yes and No. And that is the 
crux of the curriculum-making problem. 
For this is a composite description that 
embraces historical fact, present-day real- 
ity, and developmental trends. Which is 
to say that we once had differentiated 
counseling psychologists and differentiated 
clinical psychologists—medical but both 
groups are likely to be engulfed by a new 
specialty which I have chosen to call clini- 
cal psychologists—positive mental health 
practitioners. 


The Present Status of Counseling 
Psychology 

There is recent evidence that this ap- 
praisal has some reality basis at least with 
respect to the status of counseling psy- 
chology. Lofquist has reported a study of 
the training of clinical and counseling psy- 
chologists at institutions with APA ap- 
proved programs in both specialties. His 
preliminary report says: “From the Tables 
presented it seems obvious that little dif- 
ferentiation is being made between the 
two specialties in our major training in- 
stitutions.” 

It is interesting to speculate about the 
absorption of counseling psychology. I 
might suggest that it occurs not necessar- 
ily on the initiative of the clinical psychol- 
ogist—PMHP but possibly because of the 
active acquiescence of the counseling psy- 
chologists themselves. My hunch is that 
status considerations are playing some role 
in the behavior of embraceable counsel- 
ing psychologists. 

Granger’s (1959) study of the occupa- 
tional prestige hierarchy of 20 jobs in psy- 
chology, contains some suggestive find- 
ings in this connection. Among the 9 jobs 
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requiring Ph.D. training, counseling psy- 
chologist was ranked ninth in prestige by 
the 1,177 APA member respondents where- 
as the job title, clinical psychologist—insti- 
tutional, was ranked third. Interestingly, 
among the eleven specialty groups making 
the rankings, the Counseling Diplomates 
did the most “upgrading” of their own 
title; they boosted counseling psychologist 
five ranks up the scale essentially into a 
tied position at third with clinical psychol- 
ogist—institutional. Perhaps we do want 
to be like our more exotic brethren. 
However there may be a more parsi- 
monious explanation. I got my cue for this 
from the Division 17 study of its member- 
ship carried out by Ralph Berdie for the 
Committee on Divisional Functions then 
chaired by Harold Seashore. After mak- 
ing my own review of the membership of 
Division 17, particularly the Fellows, I 
have come to the conclusion that there are 
very few counseling psychologists who are 
in a position to influence the counseling 
psychology curriculum in their own insti- 
tutions in any significant way. Holding my 
analysis to the Fellows of Division 17, who 
are likely to be among the more “influen- 
tial” staff members, I find only three read- 
ily identifiable, full-time teaching, coun- 
seling psychologists in departments of psy- 
chology (Leona Tyler is an example). I 
find 6 full-time teaching counseling psy- 
chologists in departments of educational 
psychology (Gilbert Wrenn and William 
Cottle are examples). Also among the 
Fellows, there are perhaps 10 counseling 
psychologists (Ralph Berdie and Gordon 
Anderson for example) who occupy ad- 
ministrative posts and also have an im- 
portant hand in the training program; 
mainly, they are members of departments 
of psychology. (Parenthetically, I might 
suggest that their administrative ties may 
dilute their potential effectiveness as policy 
makers in instructional matters.) Interest- 
ingly, the institutional distribution of these 
19 or 20 counseling psychologists is such 
that I am tempted to say that Ohio State, 
Minnesota, and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia are the most likely places at this time 
to muster the combination of individual 
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disciplinary prestige, voting power, and 
motivation necessary to sustain a differen- 
tiated counseling psychology program. 


What Does the Future Hold? 


For counseling psychology, then, I con- 
sider the two basic questions for the cur- 
riculum maker to be these: 

1. Does counseling psychology have a 
distinguishable identity? 

2. Can (or will) counseling psychology 
control its curriculum? 

It is not incumbent upon me to solve 
these curricular problems. In fact, none 
of us will have to do so. The inexorable 
law of progress (or decay) will take care 
of it. However, I can share briefly my 
reading of the tea leaves. The shape of 
things to come in twenty-five years (that 
would make it 1984—a curious Orwellian 
coincidence) is this. There will be three 
synergetic specialties. 

1. The first is known as counseling psy- 
chology—vocational. These practitioners 
are entrusted with the mechanics and pro- 
cedures necessary for operating a meritoc- 
racy. Additional amendments to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act provided 
for the training, in departments of educa- 
tional psychology or guidance, of hundreds 
of thousands of bachelor degree? computer 
operators whose job it is to read off from 
the printer the occupational slot of each 
puzzled counselee. The computers are pro- 
grammed centrally by the handful of Ph.D. 
psychologists trained in the private labora- 
tories of Donald G. Paterson, Carroll L. 
Shartle, and Donald E. Super, the three 
remaining vocational psychologists who 
survived the purge of the 1960's. 

2. The second specialty is known as 
counseling psychologist—therapeutic. There 
are hundreds of thousands of these M.A. 


2The original NDEA provided, of course, for 
graduate level preparation. 


degree dynamic practitioners trained, while 
holding Norman Vincent Peale fellowships, 
in Departments of Creative Growth Po- 
tential and Self-actualization (formerly 
known as departments of psychology). 
They are overwhelmed with unhappy cli- 
ents since the well-known phenomenon of 
cultural lag has given rise to pervasive 
feelings of guilt among the upper classes 
of the meritocracy, the middle classes have 
unsatiated striving needs, and the lower 
classes churn with repressed hostility to- 
ward their betters. 

Unfortunately, the relationship therapy 
uniformly practiced by the counseling psy- 
chologists—therapeutic is frequently inef- 
fective with their unhappy clients even 
after 122 interviews so that a third syner- 
getic specialty has been necessary to treat 
the resulting flood of sick patients. This 
specialty is known as counseling psycholo- 
gy—psychopharmacology, and its practi- 
tioners all are Ph.D. graduates of accredit- 
ed medical schools. 

Meanwhile, of course, significant basic 
research pointing the way to an improved 
understanding—well, pointing the way any- 
way—is being conducted under govern- 
ment subsidy in thousands of universities 
throughout the country—in their Depart- 
ments of Rat and Marmoset Behavior (the 
noted conservative, Harlow, clings to a 
Department of Primate Behavior). A 
break-through is expected momentarily. 

Counseling psychology has indeed found 
its identity. 

It has merely lost control. 

Received November 11, 1959. 
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The Movement from Non-Self to Self 
in Client-Centered Psychotherapy 


Leif J. Braaten’ 
Cornell University 


In a recent theory statement on the 
process of psychotherapy, Rogers (1959) 
says that if certain conditions exist within 
the therapeutic relationship, such as the 
therapist’s empathic understanding and un- 
conditional, positive regard, then signifi- 
cant movements take place in the client’s 
experience and behavior. One such char- 
acteristic direction is presumably that the 
client’s “expressed feelings increasingly 
have reference to the self, rather than non- 
self.” In a comment, Rogers says that this 
proposition “is supported by our many re- 
corded therapeutic cases, but has not been 
reduced to a statistical finding.” This theo- 
retical hypothesis, which seemed rather 
basic to client-centered theorizing, was the 
starting point for the present study. 


Design and Procedures 

Operational definitions were developed 
of the concepts involved. By nonself is 
understood statements with little or no 
reference to either the private, inner self, 
or the interpersonal self. Illustrations of 
nonself are: “The school system should be 
better adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual,” “We live in a big house with 
many rooms,” “Cab-drivers are so impo- 


1This paper is an amplification of one read at 
the annual conference of the American Psycho- 
logical Association on September 3, 1959. The 
study was submitted to the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, December 
1958, in partial fulfillment of doctoral require- 
ments. It was partly supported through a grant 
from the Ford Foundation to the Counseling 
Center and a fellowship from the University of 
Chicago. The investigator is indebted to his com- 
mittee members, Desmond S. Cartwright, Jacob 
W. Getzels, and Carl R. Rogers, for stimulation 
and assistance with the project, and to Ariadne 
P. Beck and Alice J. Holloway for help with the 
reliability check. 
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lite,” “She is a woman who doesn’t really 
need to work,” “It has been a pretty in- 
secure past,” and “How are you today, Mr. 
Gray?” These subcategories of the nonself 
were called references to abstract ideas, 
the physical environment, unspecified 
others, specific others, problems and 
symptoms, and the nonprivate self. 

The concept of self was broken down 
to include both the client’s private, inner 
self and the interpersonal self. By inter- 
personal self is meant statements where the 
client sees himself in relationship to one 
or a few significant other persons. The 
chosen subcategories were these primary 
and secondary others: father, mother, sib- 
ling(s), spouse(s), offspring, therapist, 
others—same sex, others—opposite sex, su- 
periors, co-workers and subordinates. Illus- 
trations of interpersonal self are: “My dad 
never gave me the attention that I wanted,” 
“In many ways I hate my mother, and yet 
I am very much like her,” “My wife is 
often jealous of the former women in my 
life,” and (addressed to the therapist) “I 
am afraid of you; you seem so powerful.” 

The private, inner self is understood to 
mean statements referring to the client’s 
awareness of being and functioning. The 
individual is concerned about himself as a 
separate person, with little or no focus 
upon the surrounding social and physical 
world. The essence of this category is in- 
ternal communication, a kind of “dialogue 
within the self.” Illustrations of the private, 
inner self are: “I am beginning to feel a 
new ‘aliveness’ within myself,” “I don’t 
feel so compelled to prove myself any 
more,” “I wasn’t very happy in my former 
job,” and “I wonder what will happen to 
me in the future.” 
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Each statement which was judged in this 
study could be classified as nonself, inter- 
personal self, or private, inner self. Each 
unit was also simultaneously classified ac- 
cording to what time it referred to. These 
subdivisions of time were: infancy and 
childhood, juvenile era and preadolescence, 
adolescence and adulthood, nonimmediate 
present, immediate present, and the future. 
Thus, there were three subdivisions of the 
past, two of the present, and one of the 
future. With the immediate present is 
meant communications with immediacy of 
expression, “right there and then,” in the 
therapeutic relationship. Such statements 
are distinguished from the nonimmediate 
present which roughly includes the client’s 
broader period in therapy. Illustrations of 
the immediate present are: “I have never 
felt so relaxed before in my whole life 
as right now,” and “I suddenly feel so 
scared.” 

A large sample of such verbatim client 
statements were selected, largely from the 
investigator's own experience as a thera- 
pist, to illustrate concretely all these cate- 
gories. 

Two co-judges were chosen to check on 
the teachability of the categories. During 
a training period several samples of “sen- 
tence” units were classified. A “sentence” 
was defined according to a suggestion by 
Auld and White (1956) as “the minimum 
verbal utterance that can be understood 
by itself, containing a subject and a predi- 
cate with or without compliments or modi- 
fiers.” A total of 300 units were used for 
the actual reliability check. The average 
interjudge agreement for the major cate- 
gories of the topic and the time dimension 
was 86 per cent. 

The experimental sample of clients con- 
sisted of 14 randomly selected cases from 
the general population of the University of 
Chicago Counseling Center. There were 
slightly more females than males, half stu- 
dents and half nonstudents; the mean age 
was 28 years, and the mean stay in therapy 
was about half a year. The length of the 
cases varied from 9 to 64 interviews. On 
a random basis two interviews were chosen 
from the earlier and two from the latter 
quarter of the cases, totaling 56 interviews. 


The interviews were coded and shuffled to 
secure an unbiased judging. 

The unitizing was done by the investiga- 
tor. The 56 interviews were composed of 
about 18,500 “sentence” units. The number 
of units per interview ranged from about 
110 to 575 with a mean of 330 units. 

The following criterion measures were 
selected: the increase of the Butler-Haigh 
(1954) self-ideal Q-sort correlation from 
pretherapy to posttherapy, the increase 
of the Dymond (1954) TAT mental health 
rating from pretherapy to posttherapy, and 
the therapist’s over-all posttherapy “suc- 
cess” rating as developed by Seeman 
(1954). 

All hypotheses of this study stated that 
an increase of a certain movement measure 
of the verbal content would be significantly 
and positively correlated with each of the 
specified criterion variables. It was pos- 
sible to rank our 14 cases for each move- 
ment and criterion variable. The Kendall 
rank correlation coefficient (Siegel, 1956) 
was selected as our measure of association. 
Since the direction of the association was 
stated for all hypotheses, a one-tailed test 
seemed appropriate. In the following dis- 
cussion the correlations to be reported are 
significant at the .10 level or better. 


It appeared that there was no correla- 
tion between the movement in the TAT 
stories and the increase of the self-ideal 
correlation. A similar chance relationship 
was found between the movement in the 
TAT stories and the therapist’s rating. Ap- 
parently the TAT analysis assesses quite a 
different dimension of “success” in therapy 
from the increase of the self-ideal corre- 
lation and the therapist’s rating. Only the 
association between the increase of the 
self-ideal correlation and the therapist’s 
rating was highly significant. This last 
finding shows, as it would be expected, 
that one strong element in the therapist’s 
“success” rating is the degree to which the 
client experiences an increased congruence 
between his perceived and ideal self. 


Results 


Turning now to the results of the study 
it seems that the therapist considers a client 
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“successful” to the extent that he increas- 
ingly (1) deals with his private and inter- 
personal selves rather than nonself material, 
(2) expresses himself with immediacy of 
emotion, and (3) explores himself in re- 
lationship to the therapist as a person. 


Table 1 
Tau Correlations Between Movement and Criterion 
Measures with Corresponding Significance Levels® 
Self-Ideal TAT Therapist 
Hypothesis Correlation Rating Rating 
tau =P tau P_ tau Pe 

















1. Self 29 <.10 112 ons. 44 <.015 
2. Immed- 18 nae. <1 <04 29 < 10 
iately 
Present 
Self 
8. Relation- .09 ns. .12 ns. 39 < .03 
ship to 
Therapist 
4, Private 16 ns. 3828 <.08 .05 ns, 
Self 
aNote: n.s. = not significant at the .10 level or 


better. 


It is the combined increase of private 
and interpersonal self which makes the ma- 
jor conclusion highly significant rather than 
a movement in either the private or the 
interpersonal self. In other words, the sig- 
nificant movement is away from a preoc- 
cupation with nonself material toward an 
emphasis upon both inner explorations and 
social relations. 

The “success” of therapy from the van- 
tage point of the TAT-diagnostician is sig- 
nificantly associated with the client’s 
increased focus upon (1) the immediate, 
emotional expression of the self, and (2) 
the private, inner self rather than the inter- 
personal self. 

There is a slightly significant correlation 
between the increase in the self-ideal cor- 
relation and the increased emphasis upon 
the private and interpersonal self. The 
correlations between this criterion measure 
and the rest of our movement measures 
of the verbal content are by-and-large 
positive, but not significant. 


Discussion 


The present study is but one among 
several dozens of studies investigating the 
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process and outcomes of client-centered 
therapy. A great number of these studies 
have recently been surveyed by Cartwright 
(1957). 

Many of these studies are more sophisti- 
cated than the present one. On the other 
hand, it was the feeling of the investigator 
that a relatively simple, but basic client- 
centered hypothesis like the one about 
“movement from nonself to self” ought to 
be tested empirically, no matter how im- 
pressive the evidence seemed from just 
listening to recorded interviews. In the 
following material the major findings of 
the study will be discussed and related 
to previous research. 

The higher the combined increase of 
references to the private and the interper- 
sonal self is for a client, the more likely 
it is that he will get a high therapist 
“success” rating. There is some evidence 
that this increase is also associated with 
an increased congruence between the 
client’s perceived and ideal self. Apparently 
such a movement of the self does not 
assure any increase of the diagnostician’s 
view of “success.” 

The more the client increases in his tend- 
ency to express himself with spontaneous 
immediacy in the therapeutic relationship, 
the more likely it is that the diagnostician 
will perceive “real improvement.” The 
therapist will also tend to give credit for 
an increase in the immediate emotional 
expression of the client, but not to the 
same extent as the diagnostician. An in- 
creased spontaneity of feelings will not 
as a rule bring about a corresponding in- 
crease of client satisfaction, although it will 
happen in some cases. 

Gendlin, Jenney, and Shlien (1957) have 
shown that “immediacy of expression” is 
associated with a “successful” outcome as 
post-judged by therapists. A striking find- 
ing in the investigator’s study was that this 
variable apparently is essential in the TAT- 
diagnostician’s rating of increased mental 
health. 

The more the client is explicitly utilizing 
his relationship to the therapist from the 
earlier to the latter part of therapy, the 
higher the therapist tends to rate the “suc- 
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cess” of the case. However, there is no 
evidence that this increased focus upon 
the therapeutic relationship necessarily 
will increase the client satisfaction, nor that 
it will be perceived as significant “improve- 
ment” on the basis of the diagnostician’s 
projective material. 

Gendlin, Jenney, and Shlien (1957) re- 
cently found that counselor ratings of a 
“successful” outcome of therapy were high- 
ly correlated with the degree to which the 
client seemed to use the therapeutic rela- 
tionship as a source of new experience. 
This study was a follow-up to the one by 
Seeman (1954) in which surprisingly it 
was found that an emphasis upon the 
therapeutic relationship in general was not 
related to a “successful” outcome. 


Lipkin (1954) established that if the 
client talked about the therapist after the 
hour, this was associated with a less “suc- 
cessful” outcome. Thus, there seems to 
be a difference between talking about the 
therapist and dealing directly with him on 
a feeling basis. It is when the client feels 
free enough to use the relationship to the 
therapist as a source of new experience 
that “real progress” is made. 


There is some support for the proposi- 
tion that the higher the increase is on 
the private, rather than the interpersonal 
self, the higher the diagnostician tends to 
rate the “improvement” of the case. How- 
ever, the increased emphasis upon the pri- 
vate rather than the interpersonal self has 
no significant relationship to the increase 
of the self-ideal correlation and the thera- 
pist’s rating. 

A reevaluation of Rogers’ writings (1951, 
1954, 1958, 1959) had led the writer to 
believe that a movement in the private, 
inner self was basic to significant change 
in the person’s social relations. In this 
light our findings are somewhat puzzling. 
The significance of the increase of refer- 
ences to the private self was not substan- 
tiated in the present study from the vantage 
points of the therapist and the client. But 
it should be recorded that this dimension 
of personality change is quite significant 
from the diagnostician’s viewpoint. 


Conclusion 


The major conclusion of this study is 
that in “successful” client-centered therapy 
there is a highly significant movement in 
the verbal communications of the client 
from nonself to self as measured by the 
therapist’s rating, and a somewhat less sig- 
nificant such movement when the increase 
of the self-ideal correlation is used as a 
criterion. In addition, both the therapist 
and the TAT-diagnostician think that it 
is highly significant for “success” that there 
be an increased emphasis upon an im- 
mediate, emotional expression of the self 
during therapy. Furthermore, the therapist 
feels that the “successful” client increas- 
ingly makes explicit use of the relationship 
to him as a person. Finally, the TAT- 
diagnostician emphasizes that significant 
personality change is associated with an 
increased focus upon the private, inner 
self rather than the interpersonal self. 
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Counselor Characteristics and Effective 
Communication in Counseling 


Jerome M. Brams’ 
Washington State University 


It is an accepted fact among most coun- 
seling and clinical psychologists that effec- 
tive counseling is due to more than the ob- 
jective methods and techniques the thera- 
pist employs in the counseling interview. 
Counseling is thought of as a dynamic pro- 
cess built on the relationship existing be- 
tween counselor and client, and it is gen- 
erally accepted that a successful counsel- 
ing process is precluded without the estab- 
lishment of a close relationship between the 
two parties. Menninger has commented on 
the importance of the relationship in psy- 
chotherapy as follows: ‘ . in psycho- 
therapy, the relationships between the two 
parties come very close to being the goal 
themselves. They are by no means inciden- 
tal, they are not even in the strict sense of 
the word a vehicle for the transaction. The 
relationships are the most tangible elements 
of the transactions” (1958, p. 22). The 
studies by Fiedler (1950a; 1950b; 1951) 
and McGowan (1954) are representative 
of those which have stressed the importance 
of the relationship in counseling, no matter 
what the therapist’s particular orientation. 
The results of these studies have supported 
the contention that the ability of the thera- 
pist to understand and communicate with 
the client is of great importance in the 
establishment of a successful relationship. 

Callis, Polmantier, and Roeber (1957) 
have stressed the importance of finding a 
method whereby the various attributes of 
the counseling relationship can be expressed 
empirically. In a study of one of these at- 
tributes, i.e., communication in counseling, 
Correll (1955) found that the expression 


1This article is based upon part of a doctoral 
dissertation completed at the University of Mis- 
souri under the sponsorship of Robert Callis. 
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of satisfaction by clients concerning their 
interviews with a counselor, no matter what 
the counselor’s theoretical persuasion, was 
a good indicator of the type of communica- 
tion which occurred in the interview. The 
instrument Correll used to measure the 
excellence of communication in the coun- 
seling interview was a rating scale devised 
by Anderson and Anderson (1954) as a 
measure of rapport between counselor and 
client. This scale was also used in the pres- 
ent study as the criterion. On the basis of 
his findings, Correll concluded that the rat- 
ing scale “. . . is a very effective instrument 
for differentiating between good and poor 
communication occurring within initial 
counseling interviews” (1955, p. 61). 

The present study was also based on the 
assumption that the ability of the counselor 
to communicate effectively with the client 
is important in the construction of a suc- 
cessful working relationship. Specifically, 
the study was designed to investigate the 
existing relationships between some person- 
ality characteristics of counseling trainees 
and the effectiveness of their ability to com- 
municate with clients in counseling inter- 
views. Another aspect of the study was to 
obtain a description of personality charac- 
teristics of counseling trainees as indicated 
by a series of objective personality tests. 


Hypotheses 


The hypotheses which follow pertain to 
the sample of counseling trainees used in 
the study and to the relationship between 
scores obtained on the test variables and 
the criterion of effective communication as 
described below. The hypotheses were in- 
vestigated in null hypothesis form, al- 
though they are herein presented in the 
affirmative. 
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1. A significant negative relationship 
exists between counseling trainees’ scores 
on the L, F, Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, Ma, 
Si, and Prejudice (Gough, 1951) scales of 
the MMPI and the criterion, while a sig- 
nificant positive relationship exists between 
scores on the K, Mf (men only), Social 
Status (Gough, 1948), and Responsibility 
(Gough, McClosky, & Meehl, 1952) scales 
of the MMPI and the criterion. It is as- 
sumed that a generally elevated profile, 
i.e., of the usual clinical scales, would be 
indicative of poor adjustment, and it is 
widely held that maladjusted individuals 
do not make effective counselors. On the 
basis of previous studies by Wrenn (1952) 
and Cottle and Lewis (1954), however, it 
was felt that there should be a positive, 
rather than negative, relationship between 
the criterion and the type of behavior which 
is sampled in the K and Mf (men only) 
scales. This positive relationship was also 
hypothesized for the Social Status and Re- 
sponsibility scales in view of the personal- 
ity attributes of which they are a measure. 
Although no relationship was postulated 
between scores on the Dominance scale 
(Gough, McClosky, & Meehl, 1951) and the 
criterion, it was included in the study in 
order to obtain additional information on 
personality characteristics of counseling 
trainees. - 

2. A significant negative relationship ex- 
ists between the Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(MAS) (Taylor, 1953) scores of counseling 
trainees and the criterion. It is logical to 
assume that a manifestly anxious individual 
is one who would be either too concerned 
with his own affective state or too threat- 
ening to the client and that this would be 
an obstacle in the path of a good counsel- 
ing relationship. 

3. A significant negative relationship 
exists between counseling trainees’ discrep- 
ancy scores on the Index of Adjustment and 
Values (IAV) (Bills, Vance, & McLean, 
1951) and the criterion, while a significant 
positive relationship exists between accept- 
ance of self scores on the IAV and the 
criterion. Low discrepancy scores and high 
acceptance of self scores would be indica- 
tive of good adjustment. 


4. A significant negative relationship ex- 
ists between counseling trainees’ intolerance 
for ambiguity and the criterion. Bordin 
(1955) has suggested that the ambiguous 
character of a counseling relationship can 
be threatening to the counselor since it can 
lead to more intense expressions of feeling 
and greater anxiety on the part of the client. 
In the present study, it was hypothesized 
that counselors with little tolerance of am- 
biguity would not be as effective in the 
counseling relationship as would be those 
with greater ambiguity tolerance. The 
measure of ambiguity tolerance used was 
the Berkeley Public Opinion Questionnaire 
(POQ) as devised by Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1954). In 
a study of ambiguity tolerance as a general 
behavioral trait, Rushlau (1957) found this 
questionnaire to be an appropriate measure 
of intolerance for ambiguity. 


Method 


Subjects were 27 graduate students, 22 
male and 5 female, who were drawn from 
two semesters of the counseling practicum 
course at the University of Missouri. The 
rating scale used as a measure of effective 
communication in counseling was the 50- 
item scale devised by Anderson and Ander- 
son (1954). A modification of the weighted 
scores, based on the item analysis which 
Correll (1955) applied to this scale was 
used. Hereafter, the scale will be ‘referred 
to as the Communication Rating Scale 
(CRS). A criterion score denoting the ef- 
fectiveness of communication in each 
trainee’s counseling interviews was ob- 
tained by pooling and averaging the judges’ 
(supervisors’) total weighted scores for 
each trainee on the CRS. Each trainee was 
rated by at least two judges who had super- 
vised him in the practicum course and who 
had become familiar with his performance 
in counseling through recorded interviews, 
role playing, case discussions and reviews, 
etc. 

During the first half of the semester in 
which the trainees were enrolled in the 
practicum course, they were given a battery 
of tests, which included the MMPI, the 
IAV, the MAS, and the Berkeley POQ. In 
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situations where the trainees had taken any 
of the assigned tests previous to the time 
they were given in the practicum course, 
it was required that they take the test(s) 
again. Shortly before the end of the semes- 
ter, the trainees were given the CRS, at 
which time they independently rated them- 
selves and all other trainees who were in 
the course with them. Trainees were able 
to rate each other on this scale since all 
trainees had heard several of each class- 
mate’s recorded counseling interviews dur- 
ing the semester. The judges were given 
the CRS at the same time and they inde- 
pendently rated each trainee they had sup- 
ervised during the semester. As a result of 
this procedure, trainees received three dif- 
ferent ratings: (a) a self rating, which was 
the total weighted score of the CRS on 
which the trainee had rated himself; (b) 
a peer group rating, which was the mean 
of the pooled total weighted scores received 
by each trainee on the rating scales on 
which the other trainees in his class had 
rated him; and (c) the criterion, which 
was the mean of the pooled total weighted 
scores received by each trainee on the rat- 
ing scales on which two or more judges had 
rated him. 

Product-moment correlations were com- 
puted between judges’ ratings for each 
trainee to determine reliability of the cri- 
terion. Correlations were also computed 
between the criterion (mean judges’ rat- 
ing), peer group rating, and self rating. In 
determining whether there were significant 
differences between the sexes on any of 
the variables included in the study, t ratios 
were utilized, using the Cochran Cox cor- 
rection formula where heterogeneous vari- 
ances were observed. After this latter an- 
alysis, the male and female groups were 
combined, where allowable, and _ inter- 
correlations between the personality tests 
and the criterion were computed. 


Results and Discussion 


The CRS appeared to be an adequate 
measure of effective communication in the 
counseling relationship. The range of 
judges’ ratings on this scale was 20.33 to 
87.50, the mean rating was 47.56 and the 


SD was 21.56. This suggests that there was 
a great deal of variation among the trainees 
in regard to their ability to communicate ef- 
fectively with clients and that the judges 
were able to discriminate among the train- 
ees on this scale. The reliability between 
judges’ ratings of each trainee on the CRS 
was consistently high, the correlations rang- 
ing from .81 to .95, and all being significant 
at or greater than the .05 level of confi- 
dence. The correlation between the cri- 
terion and the peer group rating was .73 
(p<.001), between the criterion and the 
self rating .22, and between the peer group 
rating and the self rating .21, the latter two 
correlations being insignificant. The signi- 
ficant correlation between the criterion and 
the peer group rating, but not between the 
self rating and the other two ratings, sug- 
gest that trainees, when given the oppor- 
tunity to listen to each other’s recorded in- 
terviews and case presentations, are as ac- 
curate as practicum supervisors in their 
judgments of each classmate’s ability to 
communicate effectively with clients. Self 
ratings do not appear to be an accurate 
measure of effectiveness, since every trainee 
rated himself consistently high. 

In an analysis of sex differences on all 
variables, only the F scale mean raw score 
of the MMPI (male > female) and the 
Responsibility scale mean raw score (male 
< female) were significantly different at 
the .05 level of confidence, while only the 
Mf scale mean T score (male > female) 
was significantly different at the .01 level 
of confidence. Only the difference at the 
.01 level was accepted as being indicative 
of a true difference, so correlations be- 
between the Mf scale T scores and the cri- 
terion included only the male group of 
trainees (N=22). Table 1 presents the 
means and SD’s of the male, female, and 
combined trainee groups on each test vari- 
able and allows a descriptive picture of 
what counseling trainees look like when 
measured by these tests. 

The obtained correlations between the 
criterion and the MMPI scales which fol- 
low were: (a) L scale -.08, (b) F scale .10, 
(c) K scale -.04, (d) Hs scale -.14, (e) D 
scale .11, (f) Hy scale -.22, (g) Pd scale 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations for Male, Female, and Combined Groups 
Combined 
Male Female Group 
(N=22) (N=5) (N=27) 
Test 
Mean sD Mean SD Mean SD 
MMPI* 
L scale 1.72 1.52 8.60 4.22 2.07 2.27 
F scale 3.18 2.32 1.60 .89 2.89 2.21 
K scale 19.64 4.35 21.80 2.28 20.04 4.10 
Hs scale LETT 2.60 14.20 4,97 12.22 8.19 
D scale 17.14 4.19 19.00 8.46 17.48 4.07 
Hy scale 20.77 8.85 21.20 4.02 20.85 8.81 
Pd scale 22.00 8.53 23.20 2.28 22.22 8.33 
Mf scalet 61.28 7.41 51.80 6.42 59.48 8.04 
Pa scale 8.77 2.49 8.60 8.05 8.74 2.54 
Pt scale 25.86 8.80 26.00 8.16 25.89 3.63 
Sc scale 25.45 8.83 27.20 8.96 25.78 8.84 
Ma scale 19.45 8.31 18.20 1.92 19.22 8.10 
Si scale 18.00 5.22 18.60 8.65 18.11 4.91 
Do scale 20.45 2.15 20.20 2.59 20.41 2.19 
Re scale 23.64 2.36 26.40 2.80 24.15 2.55 
St scale 25.23 2.87 24.80 1,92 25.15 2.26 
Pr scale 5.78 8.09 7.40 8.05 6.04 8.10 
Taylor MAS 7.09 4.68 9.40 7.47 7.52 5.21 
Bills IAV 
Self concept 197.04 16.16 200.40 7.44 197.67 14.87 
Ideal self concept 224.95 10.41 224.60 8.53 224.89 9.94 
Acceptance of self 182.41 25.59 180.80 8.67 182.11 23.26 
Discrepancy score 82.50 14.17 $5.20 12.11 83.00 18.64 
Berkeley POQ 244.45 46.93 261.00 21.88 247.52 43.50 





*Correct proportion of K included in the appropriate clinical scales. 


+T scores. 


.02, (h) Mf scale (men only) .09, (i) Pa 
scale -.27, (j) Pt scale -.17, (k) Se scale 
~.24, (1) Ma scale -.22, (m) Si scale .12, 
(n) Dominance scale .21, (0) Responsibil- 
ity scale —.15, (p) Social Status scale .10, 
and (q) Prejudice scale .16. None of these 
correlations approached .38, which was 
necessary for significance at the .05 level 
of confidence. Although further investiga- 
tions of some of the above relationships 
may be warranted, the over-all results sug- 
gest that the behavioral aspects of counsel- 
ing trainees which are related to effective 
communication are not measurable on a 
test such as the MMPI, probably because 
of the trainees’ test sophistication. 

The mean T scores of the male trainee 
group on the Dominance, Responsibility, 
Social Status, and Prejudice scales were 
66, 58, 66, and 39 respectively, and for the 


female trainee group 66, 63, 66, and 42 
respectively. The T scores were derived 
from the standardization sample comprised 
of normal adult male and female subjects 
(Hathaway & Briggs, 1957). These scores 
lend themselves to the interpretation that 
the trainees can be viewed as a self-confi- 
dent, poised, sociable, secure, dependable, 
and relatively well-adjusted group. 

The mean MMPI profile of the 22 male 
trainees was compared to the mean MMPI 
profile of 65 male college counselors ob- 
tained in the study by Cottle and Lewis 
(1954). Table 2 presents the relationship 
between these two groups. As can be noted, 
the two groups are almost identical on 
each MMPI scale. Both groups appear to 
exert themselves to make good impressions 
on others, they are somewhat defensive in 
their behavior, they are sensitive in their 
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Table 2 


Mean Raw and T Scores for 65 Male College Counselors* and 22 Male 
Counseling Trainees on the MMPI 





MMPI Scales 





L F K 


Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma Si 





Counselor Mean Raw 

Score with K 2 8 20 
Counselor Mean T Score with K 48 50 64 
Trainee Mean Raw Score with K 2 38 20 
Trainee Mean T Score with K 48 50 64 


12 17 20 22 27 9 2 26 19 17 
52 51 56 57 63 53 54 57 55 42 
12 17 21 22 26 9 26 25 19 18 
52 51 58 57 61 53 56 55 55 438 





*Data taken from Cottle & Lewis (1954). 


dealings with others, and they appear rela- 
tively outgoing in their interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

The correlation between the criterion 
and the MAS was —.03, which is insignifi- 
cant. This should not be interpreted as 
indicating the absence of a relationship 
between a counselor’s manifest anxiety and 
the quality of his communication with 
clients. It may well be that the MAS is 
not an adequate instrument for measuring 
anxiety of test-sophisticated subjects, or 
perhaps those graduate students who 
would receive high MAS scores are so in- 
capacitated by their anxiety that, for one 
reason or another, they are never enrolled 
in the practicum course. The MAS mean 
score for the combined trainee group was 
6 points less than the 13.5 mean score of 
1142 university students (p < .001) re- 
ported by Spielberger (1958). 

The obtained correlations between the 
criterion and the IAV scores which follow 
were: (a) self concept —.06, (b) ideal 
self concept —.10, (c) discrepancy score 
.06, and (d) acceptance of self —.01. None 
of these correlations approached signifi- 
cance. Again as in the MAS and MMPI, 
it may well be that the IAV items are 
too obvious to measure effectively the ad- 
justment level of sophisticated students. 
Of course, one may also assume that the 
trainee group as a whole was relatively 
well-adjusted. In analyzing the differences 
between the trainee group and the IAV re- 
vised norm group for college students 
(Bills, 1956), it was observed that the 
trainee group had a mean self-concept 
score which was 11.88 points higher than 


the norm group mean (p < .001), a mean 
acceptance of self score which was 10.31 
points higher than the norm group mean 
(p < .05), and a mean discrepancy score 
which was 10.79 points lower than the 
norm group mean (p < .001). The trainee 
group also had a mean ideal self-concept 
score which was 3.58 points higher than 
the norm group mean, but this difference 
was insignificant. The mean self concept 
of the trainee group was significantly 
closer to its ideal self concept than was 
that of the norm group. 

The correlation between the criterion 
and the Berkeley POQ was —.36, which 
was significant at the .06 level of confi- 
dence. This may be interpreted as tenta- 
tively supporting the hypothesis that 
counselors who create successful communi- 
cative counseling relationships are more 
tolerant of ambiguous material in the 
counseling interview than are less success- 
ful counselors. There are many ambiguous 
cues in the counseling process which can 
be used to enhance communication, and 
those counselors who have little tolerance 
for ambiguity may be unable to use those 
cues. The Berkeley POQ mean score for 
the trainee group was 37.78 points lower 
than the mean score of 285.30 for the norm 
group (p < .001) on whom the question- 
naire was standardized. This suggests that 
as a group, the counseling trainees were 
relatively tolerant of ambiguous stimuli. 

Although the major results of the study 
are inconclusive, it may well be that the 
available objective instruments are not 
suitable for personality measurement of 
test-sophisticated graduate students in the 
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area of counseling psychology. As Snyder 
has commented: “It has proved very diffi- 
cult to find fresh, subtle measures of 
counselor personality because of the psy- 
chological sophistication of graduate stu- 
dents. . . .” (Snyder, 1956, p. 11). An 
alternate, though tenuous, possibility would 
be that counseling trainees who have 
reached the level of practicum courses are 
a relatively homogeneous and well-adjusted 
group so that there is little variability 
among them in scores on objective person- 
ality tests. It may be that an intensive 
global analysis of personality of a small 
group of “good” counselors, or even of 
only one counselor, would yield valuable 
results. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the relationship between a num- 
ber of personality characteristics of coun- 
seling trainees and the effectiveness of 
their ability to communicate with clients 
in counseling interviews. The measures 
used to identify personality characteristics 
were the MMPI, the Taylor MAS, the IAV, 
and the Berkeley POQ. The criterion of 
effective communication for each trainee 
was a communication rating scale rated 
independently by at least two judges who 
were supervisors of the counseling practi- 
cum courses from which the sample of 27 
trainees used in this study were drawn. 
The criterion score was obtained by pool- 
ing and averaging the judges’ total scores 
for each trainee. The results suggested 
that effective communication in counseling 
interviews is positively related to the 
trainee’s tolerance for ambiguity as meas- 
ured by the Berkeley POQ. Other relation- 
ships measured were inconclusive. The 
study also allowed descriptions of the 
counseling trainee group as indicated by 
the personality tests used. 
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Male and Female Personality Correlates of 


Early Termination in Counseling 


Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr. 
State University of Iowa 


The prediction of outcome in counseling 
based upon characteristics of the prospec- 
tive client remains a formidable problem 
for the treatment center which must regu- 
larly make decisions regarding the selec- 
tion of candidates for counseling. There 
has been considerable research interest in 
duration of treatment, an aspect of coun- 
seling outcome related to success and fail- 
ure to the extent that limited client-coun- 
selor contact often precludes any possibil- 
ity of client gain. In the main these studies 
have evaluated the relationships between 
duration and three classes of client vari- 
ables—demographic, intellectual, and per- 
sonality. Among the demographic vari- 
ables, the client who terminates early rela- 
tive to the client who continues has been 
found to be lower in socio-economic status 
(Gibby, Stotsky, Hiler, & Miller, 1954; 
Imber, Frank, Gliedman, Nash, & Stone, 
1956; Rubinstein & Lorr, 1956; Sullivan, 
Miller, & Smelser, 1958), older and less 
educated (Rubinstein & Lorr, 1956; Sul- 
livan et al., 1958), and more likely male 
than female (Cartwright, 1955). The early 
terminator has also been found to be less 
intelligent than the continuing client (Auld 
& Eron, 1953; Gibby et al., 1954; Rubin- 
stein & Lorr, 1956; Hunt, Ewing, La Forge, 
& Gilbert, 1959). 

Among the personality correlates of early 
termination reported in the literature are 
a lower level of or decreased tolerance for 
anxiety,! (Gibby, Stotsky, Miller, & Hiler, 
1953; Kotkov & Meadow, 19538; Gallagher, 





1The single contradictory finding regarding rela- 
tive anxiety levels of early terminators and con- 
tinuers is reported by Hunt et al. (1959) who 
found the former type of client to be more 
anxious. 
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1954; Lorr, Katz, & Rubinstein, 1958; Taul- 
bee, 1958), less self-dissatisfaction (Rubin- 
stein and Lorr, 1956; Lorr et al., 1958; 
Taulbee, 1958), lower verbal productivity 
(Gibby et al., 1953; Gallagher, 1954), less 
persistence (Lorr et al., 1958; Taulbee, 
1958), less suggestibility (Imber et al., 
1956), and less dependency (Taulbee, 
1958; Hunt et al., 1959). Recognizing the 
possible interactions between duration and 
success or failure of counseling, Kirtner 
and Cartwright (1958a; 1958b) found that 
initial ability to deal with feelings and to 
specify problem areas as well as initial 
level of personality integration were posi- 
tively related to favorability of outcome in 
early termination cases. 

A surprising aspect of the rather exten- 
sive research literature bearing upon the 
personality characteristics of clients who 
stop early or continue in counseling is the 
fact that no study has as yet evaluated 
the possible importance of the sex of the 
client. Though most researchers would 
concede that adult males and females dif- 
fer along various personality dimensions, 
the possibility that the personality charac- 
teristics relating to early termination might 
also differ for the two sexes has apparently 
been neglected. The present study intends 
to investigate the personality differences 
between male and female counseling Ss 
who stop relatively early in the process 
and those who do not. 


Procedure 
Subjects 
The 73 college Ss used in this study 
were all personal adjustment counseling 
cases seen in the University Counseling 
Service of the State University of Iowa. 
They represent all personal adjustment 
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cases seen over an 18-month span for which 
personality measures were available. 

These Ss were subdivided into Stay and 
Non-stay groups in the following manner. 
All male and female Ss who were seen for 
at least one interview by a counselor (fol- 
lowing an initial screening interview) were 
separated into two groups based upon 
total interview contacts by cutting at a 
point near the combined median. Any S 
with less than six interviews was included 
in the Non-stay group while an S with six 
or more was assigned to the Stay group. 
Two other types of Ss were also included 
in the Non-stay groups: (a) any S who 
made an appointment for an initial screen- 
ing interview, took the preliminary battery 
of personality tests, and then failed to keep 
the appointment; (b) Any S who had the 
initial screening interview but failed to 
begin personal counseling although this 
was the course jointly agreed upon in the 
screening interview. Thus the defining 
characteristic for all Non-stay Ss is that S 
took the early initiative in severing con- 
tact with the Service. 

The final subgroups, separated by sex, 
were as follows: Female Non-stay (N=19, 
mean number of counseling interviews = 
1.8); female Stay (N=19, mean number 
of counseling interviews — 25.3); male 
Non-stay (N=21, mean number of coun- 
seling interviews — 1.9); male Stay 
(N=14, mean number of counseling in- 
terviews = 16.2). 

Since the interest in this study is in per- 
sonality differences between Stay and Non- 
stay Ss, it is necessary to examine whether 
demographic or intellectual variables, pre- 
viously demonstrated to be related to dura- 
tion of treatment, can be considered non- 
contributory in the present investigation. 
A comparison of the four experimental 
groups for education and age shows them 
to be quite similar, viz., female Non-stay, 
13.7 and 20.2 years; female Stay, 18.2 and 
21.3 years; male Non-stay, 13.5 and 21.5 
years; male Stay, 13.3 and 21.8 years. Oc- 
cupationally, all Ss except four were col- 
lege students, and these four were the 
wives of college students. Henmon-Nelson 
or Vocabulary percentile scores, obtained 


from the University entrance examination, 
were used to evaluate relative intellectual 
status, and the following percentile means 
were obtained: Female Non-stay, 69.6; 
female Stay, 61.2; male Non-stay, 51.5; 
male Stay, 64.2. Neither the difference be- 
tween the female groups (t=.78; p > .40) 
nor the male groups (t=1.26; p > .20) 
was significant nor was the interaction be- 
tween sex and stay category (t=1.44; p 
> .15). 
Personality Test 

Each S was tested prior to his or her 
first counseling contact. The personality 
measures utilized in the present study were 
obtained from the Gough Adjective Check 
List (1955). Those adjectives endorsed by 
S as self-descriptive were scored on eight 
rationally derived Need Sales, which score 
represented in each case the number of 
endorsed adjectives judged to indicate the 
presence of a given need in S minus the 
number of endorsed adjectives judged to 
contraindicate the presence of that need. 
Therefore, an arithmetically higher Need 
Scale score always suggests a higher need 
level. For a more detailed description of 
the derivation and validation of this need 
scaling technique, the reader is referred to 
previous studies by Heilbrun (1958, 1959). 

The personality need variables selected 
for investigation were those which seemed 
to relate most directly to the length of an 
interpersonal counseling relationship. The 
eight need variables include those which 
a priori logically bear upon the counsel- 
ing process per se (achievement, intra- 
ception, endurance) and those which a 
priori pertain to the personal relationship 
aspects of counseling (deference, autono- 
my, succorance, dominance, abasement). 
Brief definitions of these eight variables 
taken from Edwards (1959) are as follows: 


“Process-oriented” Variables 

1. Achievement—“To do one’s best, to ac- 
complish something of great significance, to do 
a difficult job well” 

2. Intraception—“To analyze one’s motives 
and feelings, to analyze the behavior of others” 

8. Endurance—“To keep at a job until it is 
finished, to work hard at a task, to stick at a 
problem even though it may seem as if no progress 
is being made” 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations on the Eight Selected Need Scales for the Female Non-stay (N=19), 
Female Stay (N=19), Male Non-stay (N=21), and Male Stay (N=14) Groups 





Female Non-stay Female Stay 


Male Non-stay Male Stay Interaction 





Effects 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD ti 
“Process” Variables 
Achievement 5.16 9.12 8.89 7.04 7.05 6.75 2.50 5.08 2.86** 
Intraception 10.16 4.76 11.68 426 11.05 529 11.57 5.93 0.39 
Endurance 1.79 7.85 4.53 7.29 1.10 5.385 —14 5.84 1.23 
“Relationship” Variables 
Deference 3.37 781 —.16 6.75 1.52 7.88 8.86 7.09 2.52** 
Autonomy 2.74 6.19 4.95 6.42 Til 6.28 8.07 5.59 2.30* 
Succorance 4.05 4.00 2.89 8.91 4.88 8.83 5.21 4.17 1.04 
Dominance 5.79 8.96 7.79 8.69 6.67 9.18 —.36 7.60 2.14* 
Abasement 8.84 6.08 1.82 5.28 2.19 6.67 6.71 6.58 2.36** 





Note—These scales have different maximum scores and between-scale comparisons are not possible 


without some transformation such as standard sco 
*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .02 level. 
+All t-tests are for 69 df. 


“Relationship-oriented” Variables 

4. Deference—“To get suggestions from others, 
to follow instructions and do what is expected” 

5. Autonomy—“To be able to come and go 
as desired, to be independent of others in making 
decisions” 

6. Succorance—“To have others provide help 
when in trouble, to have others be sympathetic 
and understanding about personal problems” 


7. Dominance—“To argue for one’s point-of- 
view, to be a leader in groups to which one 
belongs, to tell others how to do their jobs” 


8. Abasement—“To feel guilty when one does 
something wrong, to feel the need for punishment 
for wrong-doing, to feel the need for confession 
of errors.” 


Results and Discussion 


The Need Scale means and standard 
deviations for the four experimental groups 
are presented in Table 1. The most strik- 
ing aspect of these data is that for seven 
of the eight need traits (excluding Intra- 
ception), an interaction between need, sex, 
and stay category is suggested. That is, 
where the means for female clients differ 
in magnitude in one direction when com- 
paring the Non-stay to the Stay group, 
the means for the male clients differ in 
magnitude in the opposite direction. These 
possible interaction effects were evaluated 
by t-tests to determine whether the differ- 
ences between the sex-linked differences 
were significant, and the results are given 
in the last column of Table 1. It can be 


seen that five of these interaction effects 
are significant. 

The most important finding in the pres- 
ent investigation is that the personality 
characteristics associated with early ter- 
mination and with continued stay in per- 
sonal counseling tend to be reversed for 
college males and females. In the case of 
the female, the Non-stay client tends to 
have lower achievement needs, to be more 
deferent, to be less autonomous, to be less 
dominant, and to be more abasing than 
her counterpart who maintains the coun- 
seling relationship for a longer period. 
However, the male Non-stay client tends 
to have higher achievement needs, to be 
less deferent, to be more autonomous, to 
be more dominant, and to be less abasing 
than his counterpart. 

These results suggest that the client who 
conforms most closely to the expected cul- 
tural stereotype of femininity or mascu- 
linity tends to terminate early. On the 
other hand, the female client who stays in 
personal counseling tends to be more mas- 
culine and the male client who stays more 
feminine than their Non-stay counterparts. 
These inferences are based on the notion 
that greater achievement motive, lesser def- 
erence and abasement, and greater au- 
tonomy and dominance characterize the 
American, middle-class stereotype of mas- 
culinity relative to femininity. There is 








df 


support for this notion in the normative 
data provided for the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (1959). Based on the 
performance of over 1500 college stu- 
dents, it was found that male and female 
students differed significantly on each 
of these traits in the directions suggested 
above. 

Another implication from the data stems 
from differences among experimental 
groups on the Deference and Autonomy 
Scales. An earlier study by Bernardin and 
Jessor (1957) reports a relationship be- 
tween the Deference and Autonomy Scales 
of the Personal Preference Schedule and 
performance in experimental situations de- 
vised to reflect dependent and independ- 
ent behavior. Ss scoring high on Defer- 
ence and low on Autonomy were found 
to perform in a more dependent fashion 
than Ss who showed the opposite pattern 
on these scales. It can be seen on Table 
1 that Non-stay females show the depend- 
ency pattern on Deference and Autonomy 
as measured on the ACL as do the Stay 
males, while Stay females and Non-stay 
males evidenced the opposite independ- 
ency pattern. 

Any psychological rationale which might 
be offered to account for the interaction 
between conformity to sexual stereotype 
and stay category in counseling would be 
tenuous because of the many possible im- 
portant uncontrolled variables in this study. 
Among these are the specific nature of 
the client’s problems, counselor character- 
istics, environmental circumstances, and 
the nature of the client-counselor relation- 
ship. However, one line of speculation 
seems warranted in light of two facts. First, 
all counseling contacts except for one cli- 
ent were with male counselors, and the 
large majority with male graduate student 
counselors. Second, the counseling ap- 
proach used in the University Counseling 
Center is best described as eclectic and 
the responsibility of the client to do con- 
siderable work himself is characteristically 
emphasized in the early contacts (usually 
in the initial screening interview). Com- 
bining these facts with the results of the 
present study, it might well be that the 
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more feminine female is disappointed and 
discouraged at the prospect of assuming 
the burden of self-analysis rather than be- 
ing told by an “expert” what she should 
do and quits, while the less feminine, more 
independent female is better able to ac- 
cept this responsibility and stays. In the 
case of male clients, the more masculine, 
independent male might find it difficult 
to accept the subordinate status of a cli- 
ent (who must admit his inability to cope 
with his personal problems) when relating 
to another male, especially when there 
is but a small discrepancy in age. The 
more feminine, dependent male should 
have less difficulty in accepting such a 
role. Still another possibility could ac- 
count for why greater femininity and de- 
pendency in the female client should be 
associated with early termination while 
these characteristics in the male should not 
(as found in the present study). This 
would be that the male counselor because 
of client-perceived personal or professional 
attributes becomes a ready object of iden- 
tification for the more effeminate male and 
this mechanism serves as a reinforcement 
and a bond in the counseling relationship. 
Such identification is less likely to occur 
in the case of a more feminine female and 
a male counselor. Summarily, then, the 
suggested rationale for early termination 
in counseling with a male counselor rests 
upon the greater unwillingness or inability 
of the more feminine, dependent female 
to accept the responsibility of self-analysis, 
the greater unwillingness of the more mas- 
culine, independent male to accept the re- 
duced status associated with the role of a 
client unable to cope with personal prob- 
lems, and the increased likelihood of early 
identification and a greater bond with the 
male counselor in the case of the effemi- 
nate, dependent male client. 

By examining only the results for male 
clients in the present study, certain com- 
parisons with previous studies concerned 
with duration of therapy can be made. 
The current findings support those of Taul- 
bee (1958) and Hunt et al. (1959) re- 
garding greater dependency needs in the 
client who stays in treatment but fail to 
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support the findings of greater persistence 
(Lorr, et al., 1958; Taulbee, 1958) in the 
male Stay client. The difference between 
Stay and Non-stay males on the Defer- 
ence Scale was significant (t=1.97; for 33 
df; p < .05) with the Stay male having 
the higher score, which result is in accord 
with Imber et al. (1956) who report great- 
er suggestibility in the males who re- 
mained in treatment. The finding of no 
difference on the Intraception Scale fails 
to show agreement with Taulbee (1958) 
who describes the continuing client as hav- 
ing a more introspective attitude. 


The discussion of a study such as the 
present one would not be complete with- 
out adding that because of limited sample 
size and the limitations characterizing all 
personality assessment devices, a replica- 
tion of the findings is important. Though 
it is not currently possible to report such 
a replication for an independent set of per- 
sonal counseling clients, the scores on the 
Femininity Scale (Fe) of the California 
Psychological Inventory (1957) were avail- 
able for 65 of the 73 Ss used in this study. 
Thus an independent test of the general- 
ization regarding masculinity-femininity of 
personality make-up and stay in counsel- 
ing was possible. The manual for the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory states that 
high scorers (both sexes) on the Fe scale 
tend to be seen as “appreciative, patient, 
helpful, gentle, moderate, persevering, and 
sincere; as being respectful and accepting 
of others; and as behaving in a conscien- 
tious and sympathetic way.” Low Fe scor- 
ers (both sexes), on the other hand, tend 
to be seen as “outgoing, hardheaded, am- 
bitious, masculine, active, robust, and rest- 
less; as being manipulative and opportun- 
istic in dealing with others; blunt and di- 
rect in thinking and action; and impatient 
with delay, indecision, and reflection.” It 
was hypothesized that male Non-stay and 
female Stay Ss combined would have low- 
er Fe scores than male Stay and female 
Non-stay Ss included as a single group. 
When grouped in this fashion it was found 
that the former combination provided 20 
Ss below and 15 Ss at or above the com- 
bined median: the latter combination in- 


cluded 10 Ss below and 20 Ss at or above 
the combined median. The resultant chi- 
square value was 2.83 for one df, which 
is significant at the five per cent level (one- 
tailed test). Thus there is some independ- 
ent support for the notion that more femi- 
nine females and more masculine males 
tend to terminate early in personal coun- 
seling whereas more masculine females 
and more feminine males tend to stay. 


Summary 

This investigation compared the person- 
ality characteristics, as measured by Need 
Scales developed for the Gough Adjective 
Check List, of male and female college 
students who dropped out of personal 
counseling early or stayed with counsel- 
ing. The major finding was a sex by stay 
category interaction for most of the per- 
sonality variables considered. Male Non- 
stay clients, relative to their male Stay 
counterparts, tended to be more need 
achieving, autonomous, and dominant and 
less deferent and abasing. In contrast, fe- 
male Non-stay clients, relative to their 
female Stay counterparts, tended to be less 
need achieving, autonomous, and dominant 
and more deferent and abasing. One in- 
ference from these findings was that the 
Non-stay client, male or female, was one 
that conformed most closely to the cultural 
personality stereotype appropriate to his 
or her sex. However, the Stay client groups 
included more feminine males and more 
masculine females relative to these stereo- 
types. Support for the notion of a relation- 
ship between masculinity-femininity of 
personality characteristics and stay in 
counseling was obtained from the finding 
that Stay females and Non-stay males 
tended to score lower on the Femininity 
Scale of the California Psychological In- 
ventory than did Non-stay females and 
Stay males. Possible psychological hypoth- 
eses were offered to account for these find- 
ings. 
Received October 9, 1959. 
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Prediction from Counselor Behavior of Client 


Perception and of Case Outcome 


Byron L. Barrington’ 
United States Army 


The interaction chronograph, developed 
by Chapple (1949) has lead to several 
studies which indicate objective measure- 
ment of specific characteristics of the 
counselor’s verbalization is useful in exam- 
ining the therapeutic process. Such inves- 
tigations are probably best represented by 
the work of Goldman-Eisler (1952) and 
Lundy (1955). A study by Lennard 
(1955) and previous research by the author 
(1958) have also supported the value of 
objective, and often simple, measures; the 
later investigation used written responses 
to tape-recorded client statements rather 
than recordings of therapist responses from 
actual therapy hours. 

The main focus of this study was the 
development of measures of counselor be- 
havior which (a) necessitate a minimal 
amount of subjective judgment, (b) are 
discriminative between various aspects of 
the therapeutic situation, and (c) are pre- 
dictive of certain client perceptions of the 
counselor and of case outcome. 


Procedure 


Nine aspects of verbal therapeutic be- 
havior were selected on the basis of their 
assumed relevance to the therapy process, 
and in some instances in terms of their 
usefulness in previous studies. These 
measures were applied to time samples 
consisting of the first, middle and second 
to the last ten minutes of the first two 
interviews from 20 therapy cases. The tape 
recordings of these interviews were se- 

1The following report is a condensation of a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago. 
The author wishes to express his appreciation 
to Desmond Cartwright, sponsor, and Joseph 
Wepman and Loren Chapman, committee mem- 
bers, for their assistance and appraisal of the 
original study. 
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lected from research materials collected at 
the University of Chicago Counseling Cen- 
ter. Ten therapists, each with two cases, 
were represented in the sample. Criterion 
measures of outcome were: success ratings 
by the therapist; change in the Q Adjust- 
ment score obtained pre- and posttherapy; 
and a measure of combined change on the 
MMPI D and Taylor Anxiety scales, also 
administered at the beginning and termina- 
tion of treatment. The Q Adjustment score 
refers to the relative amount of agreement 
between a “self” and “self-ideal” Q-sort. 

Measurement of the clients’ perceptions 
of their therapists were from Barrett-Len- 
nard’s Relationship Inventory, filled out by 
each client after the fifth interview (Bar- 
rett-Lennard 1959). The three Relation- 
ship Inventory Categories primarily dealt 
with in this study were, Therapist Con- 
gruence, Willingness to be Known, and 
Empathic Understanding.? Initially a fourth 
category, Unconditionality of Regard was 


2For those not familiar with these constructs, 
a brief explanation will be given. For detailed 
definitions see Barrett-Lennard (1959). 

Therapist Congruence—The degree to which 
one person is integrated, secure and open to his 
experience, in his relationship with another, is 
his congruence in the relationship. 

Willingness to be Known—The category may 
be considered as the degree to which one person 
is willing to be known as a person by another, 
according to the others desire for this. This 
especially involves sharing of one’s experiences 
of the self, perceptions of and feelings toward 
the other, and perceptions of the relationship. 

Empathic Understanding—The degree of em- 
pathic understanding is defined as the extent 
to which one person accurately and fully senses 
and comprehends the immediate awareness of an- 
other person. This involves recognition of both 
the affective and cognitive aspects of the other’s 
perception, though the former is probably more 
important as affective aspects are less often cor- 
rectly perceived in our usual interpersonal contacts. 
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included, but it proved difficult to relate 
logically this variable to the behaviors 
measured. As the one association which 
was postulated for this category was not 
substantiated, to conserve space discussion 
of this variable will be omitted from the 
report. 


The nine types of behavior measured, 
along with brief statements of their as- 
sumed meaning and postulated association 
to the Relationship Inventory Categories 
are listed below: 

1. Total number of words used by the 
therapist and the percentage of total words 
by both client and therapist represented by 
this number. This measure was assumed 
to be a rather direct measure of the amount 
of overt participation by the therapist in 
the therapeutic hours. As such it was 
hypothesized number of words used by 
the therapist would be directly related to 
the client’s perception of the therapist’s 
Willingness to be Known. To obtain this 
measure all words said by the therapist 
and client during the three time samples 
from each hour were counted. 


2. Mean number of syllables per word. 
This measure was assumed to reflect the 
amount of “intellectualizing” used by the 
speaker, as opposed to communication on 
a more common, experiential level. As “in- 
tellectualizing” may reflect psychological 
defensiveness, it was hypothesized thera- 
pists with higher mean number of syllables 
per word scores would be rated as lower 
in Congruence. This measure was obtained 
by counting all the syllables said by thera- 
pists during the three time samples per 
hour and dividing by total number of 
words. This measure was also computed 
for the clients, using their first and last 
hundred words from each of the time 
samples. 


3. Rate of speech measured as words 
per minute of verbalization. This measure 
was assumed to reflect underlying emo- 
tional intensity and should therefore be 
inversely related to therapist congruence. 
A second hypothesis for this measure in- 
volved computing rates of speech for the 
clients and obtaining therapist-client ratios. 


Used this way the measure was thought 
to reflect the ability of the therapist to 
“pace” the level of emotional intensity of 
his client and therefore the closer the ratio 
was to 1.0 the higher should be the client's 
rating of his therapist’s Emotional Under- 
standing. 

4. Latency time for therapist responses, 
ie., time elapsing between the last word 
of a client’s statement and the start of the 
therapist’s response. This measure was as- 
sumed to reflect the readiness of the thera- 
pist to enter into the verbal interaction. Its 
actual use involved computing a difference 
in mean reaction time for therapist re- 
sponses following direct questions by the 
client and his mean reaction time for all 
other responses. In cases where this dif- 
ference was high it was hypothesized the 
client’s rating of the therapist's Willingness 
to be Known would be low. 

5. Number of words per therapist re- 
sponse. This measure was assumed to re- 
flect the therapist’s ability to concisely 
organize his thoughts into responses, with 
shorter responses reflecting more effective 
communication. It was hypothesized 
shorter responses would be associated with 
higher ratings of Empathic Understanding. 


6. Number of breaks in the speech pat- 
tern of therapist responses. In the final 
tabulation of the results, two types of 
breaks in responses were used; breaks in 
the rhythm of speech through the use of 
“ah” or some other automatic sound, and 
breaks in the phraseology or content flow. 
An example of the latter might be, “Are 
you saying that you . . . well, really you 
don’t know what to . . . what to do about 
it,” the two breaks in content being indi- 
cated by the sets of periods. This measure 
of speech disorganization was assumed to 
reflect the disruptive effects of therapist 
discomfort or anxiety, and as such, would 
be inversely related to ratings of Con- 
gruence. 

7. Number of therapist responses. This 
measure directly reflects the amount the 
therapist is interacting with the client, and 
was hypothesized as having a direct rela- 
tionship to ratings of Willingness to be 
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Known. In the computation, automatic vo- 
calizations that did not manifestly influence 
the immediate flow of speech, such as 
“mhm” and “yah,” were not counted as 
responses. Similarly, brief attempts at re- 
sponses in the middle of conversations were 
not counted if they involved only one or 
two words and did not appear to influence 
the ongoing speech of the client. 

8. Percentage of first person wordings 
used by the therapist, i.e., the percentage 
of times when the therapist speaks as if 
he were the client. This measure was as- 
sumed to be an index of the therapist’s 
tendency to speak in ways personally rele- 
vant to the client. It was hypothesized 
therapists with higher rates of first person 
wordings would be rated as higher in 
Empathic Understanding. 


9. Percentage of “emotional” words 
used by the therapist in relation to total 
number of words spoken. “Emotional 
words” were defined here as words directly 
referring to affective reactions. For the 
purpose of the study, a list of approxi- 
mately 650 such words was compiled and 
used as the criterion to decide whether 
any particular word in the transcript should 
be so classified. It was assumed this meas- 
ure would indicate the degree to which 
the therapist perceives, and overtly reflects, 
the emotional reactions expressed by the 
client. It was hypothesized higher per- 
centages of emotional words would be 
associated with higher Empathic Under- 
standing ratings. 

Though the primary focus of this study 
was on therapist behavior, for several meas- 
ures client verbalizations were similarly 
analyzed to permit the use of therapist- 
client ratios. 

The hypothesized relationships between 
the measures and criterion scores were 
examined in two ways. The computation 
of rank order correlations between the 
amount of the measured behavior and the 
criteria was the first method. Secondly, 
cases were ranked in terms of amount of 
increase or decrease in scores for the 
measures between the first and second in- 
terviews. There was therefore both a 


measure of actual level during the first and 
second interview combined, and of direc- 
tional trends between interviews. 

Prior to the above-mentioned analysis, 
the measures were examined in terms of 
group differences between first and second 
interviews, and the influence of counselor 
experience and sex. In addition, the tend- 
ency of the individual therapist-client pairs 
to retain their relative group position, and 
the amount the counselors vary between 
their clients, were established for each 
measure. 


Results 


Descriptive use of the measures: The 
behaviors measured appear to identify 
given therapist-client relationships, but as 
used in this study they were generally 
not sensitive to the two actuarial charac- 
teristics of the therapists which were con- 
sidered. It is likely the lack of significant 
correlations between the measures and the 
counselor's sex and counseling experience, 
at least in part, reflects limitations in the 
range of experience and number of coun- 
selors represented in the sample. 

An interclass correlation between pairs 
of clients and over the ten therapists was 
run to determine the similarity in therapist 
behavior with different clients. For each 
of the nine behaviors in question, correla- 
tions were run separately for first and 
second interview behavior. From Table 1 
we see that for the first interview, only rate 
of speech and percentage of first person 
wordings produced significant positive cor- 
relations, indicating the influence of in- 
ternal response patterns of the therapist 
apart from the particular client being seen. 
For the second interview, only first person 
wordings produced a statistically signifi- 
cant rho. On all other measures, the 
therapist’s behaviors appear to be very pre- 
dominantly functions of the various in- 
dividual relationships they are in. Table 1 
also shows the first to second interview 
stability for the ranks of individual coun- 
selor-client pairs relative to the group. 
These results indicate that all but two of 
the measures are capable of producing sig- 
nificant differentiation between the various 








Table 1 


Therapist Consistency Between Clients and 
Stability Within Given Relationships 





Measure Between-Client Stability First 
Interclass to Second Hour 
Correlation Relative to 
N=10 Group 
N=20 





1st hour 2d hour 
Number of words 





by therapist .067 115 .641* 
Syllables/ word 

by therapist .270 .290 877 
Words/ minute 

by therapist .855* .567 .787* 
Mean reaction 

time —.757* .018 A9T#** 


Number of words 


per response —.066 —.286 A492*** 
Breaks in 

responses .164 A418 .687** 
Number of 

responses 152 —.078 .928* 


Percentage first 
person wordings .814* .823* BY Wf 
Percentage of 
emotional 
words —.112 442, .092 
*Significant at .01 level. 
**Significant at .02 level. 
***Significant at .05 level. 





counselor-client pairs over at least the time 
span examined. 

Prediction of Case Outcome. Correla- 
tions between the measures and the three 
outcome variables did not strongly support 
their hypothesized predictive value in this 
area. With the combined MMPI change 
scores no statistically significant rho’s were 
found. Predictions of the other two 
outcome variables were also generally un- 
impressive, though one measure, a com- 
bination of number of syllables per word 
used by the client and counselor, produced 
correlations with the success ratings and Q 
Adjustment change of .417 and .387 re- 
spectively. The one-tailed test probability 
of less than .05 associated with both these 
values suggests this combined client and 
counselor syllables per word score may be 
of value in predicting these two criteria of 
case outcome. In addition to the actual 
probabilities obtained, support for the 
value of this measure is indicated by the 
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above noted relationship to both success 
ratings and Q Adjustment change even 
though the correlation between these two 
outcome variables is less than .40. 
Combining several of the more promising 
measures produced a correlation of .60 with 
the success ratings, and .41 with Q Adjust- 
ment change. These results suggest greater 
predictive power might result from the 
use of such a combined score. However, 
the combinations were set up on the basis 
of the correlations obtained with the var- 
ious individual measures and so determina- 
tion of their actual predictive value will 
necessitate validation on another sample. 


Prediction of Client Perceptions. The 
predictive power of the measures was more 
clearly indicated in the correlations ob- 
tained with the Relationship Inventory 
categories. Most notable were the results 
with the Empathic Understanding scores. 
As predicted, a decrease in the length of 
counselor responses from the first to the 
second interview was associated with 
ratings of greater empathic understanding. 
The correlation between this trend toward 
more concise responses and empathic 
understanding produced a rho of .662, 
which has one-tailed test significance at 
the .01 level. 


An increase from the first to second in- 
terview in the percentage of emotional 
words used by the counselor was similarly 
related to ratings of empathic understand- 
ing. However, the correlation for this rela- 
tionship was a somewhat smaller rho of 
409 which has a one-tailed test significance 
at the .05 level. 


A rho value of .447, with associated 
one-tailed test probability of less than .05, 
indicates higher empathic understanding 
scores are also related to greater similarity 
in client and counselor rates of speech. It 
was originally thought the comparison of 
counselor and client rates of speech would 
reflect the amount of matching in emo- 
tional intensity and in turn, the ability of 
the counselor to “pace” the client on this 
dimension. However, the high between- 
client correlation found for this measure 
indicates it is one of the two behaviors 
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strongly influenced by the therapist’s re- 
sponse set, regardless of the client being 
seen. This suggests that rather than the 
therapist “pacing” the client, it is in cases 
where either the client “paces” the coun- 
selor or they naturally tend to be similar, 
that the counselor will generally be per- 
ceived as more empathic. 

A quite high relationship was found be- 
tween the clients’ ratings of their coun- 
selor’s congruence and the number of 
disruptions in the counselor’s speech. Again 
directional change on the variable proved 
to be more important than the actual level 
over the first two interviews combined, 
with a correlation between movement to- 
ward more integrated speech the second 
hour and higher congruence ratings yield- 
ing a rho of .591. A one-tailed test proba- 
bility of less than .01 was found for this 
value. These results suggest that this 
measure of disorganization in verbal be- 
havior may be related to various mani- 
festations of a lack of congruence and 
perhaps in itself functions as one of the 


Table 2 


Associations Between Scores from First Two 
Interviews Combined and Relationship 
Inventory Categories 


Empathic Willingness 
Understanding to be Known 





Measure Congruence 





Number of words 

by therapist .070 
Syllables/ word 

by therapist .183 
Difference words 

per minute 

client and 

therapist 447* 
Difference 

reaction time 

direct questions 

& mean r.t. 271 
Number of words 

per response .100 
Breaks in 

responses 
Number of 

responses 
Percentage of 

first person 

wordings 185 
Percentage of 

emotional words —.030 


*Significant at .05—one-tailed test. 


—.187 
—.369 





cues which influence the client’s percep- 
tions in this area. 

From the absence of significant relation- 
ships, it would appear ratings of Willing- 
ness to be Known involve factors which 
are not strongly associated with the thera- 
pist behaviors measured in this study. The 
lack of positive results with this category 
as compared to Empathic Understanding 
and Congruence parallels previous research 
in which Willingness to be Known showed 
a rather low association to variables highly 
related to other Relationship Inventory 
categories (Barrett-Lennard, 1959). 


Table 3 


Associations Between Directional Trends on First 
to Second Interview Scores and Relationship 
Inventory Categories 


Empathic Willingness 
Understanding to be Known 





Measure Congruence 





Percentage of 

words by 

therapist 
Syllables/word 

by therapist 224 
Words/minute 

by therapist .030 
Number of words 

per response .662* 
Breaks in 

responses .591* 
Percentage of 

first person 

wordings 
Percentage of 

emotional words .409** 
*Significant at .0l—one-tailed test. 
**Significant at .05—one-tailed test. 


It should be noted that three of the four 
significant associations listed in Tables 2 
and 3 are from scores based on directional 
trends in therapist behavior from the first 
to the second interview. This suggests 
these directional trend scores reflect pat- 
terns in the developing relationship, and 
are therefore more predictive of the client’s 
perceptions of his therapist after the fifth 
interview than are actual levels on these 
behaviors during the first two interviews 
combined. 


—.336 


—.264 





Discussion and Summary 


The greater predictive power of the 
measures in relation to the clients’ percep- 
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tions than to the outcome variables may 
reflect the differential time span involved. 
The outcome criteria naturally involved 
scores obtained posttherapy, which in some 
cases was over a year and a half after the 
initial interviews. The Relationship Inven- 
tory scores on the other hand, were taken 
after the fifth interview which was gen- 
erally about a month following the second 
therapy hour. Although the interaction 
during the initial two hours undoubtedly 
has a strong influence on the formation 
of the relationship, this influence may be 
modified as therapy progresses for a num- 
ber of months. 

There is at least one individual measure, 
amount of therapist participation measured 
in number of words said, where the ab- 
sence of significant correlations is worthy 
of a brief comment. On this measure, the 
range of therapist behavior was large, with 
the therapist’s contribution to the total 
number of spoken words running from less 
than 4 per cent to over 37 per cent. How- 
ever, these marked differences were not 
significantly related to the client’s percep- 
tion of his therapist’s Willingness to be 
Known, nor to the outcome variables. These 
results suggest that the amount of verbal 
participation by the therapist during the 
initial hours is, at least for the areas investi- 
gated in this study, a relatively unimportant 
variable. 

The following points are listed as a sum- 
mary of the major findings of the study. 

1. Only two of the nine measures 
showed significant similarity in the coun- 
selor’s behavior with different clients. This 
indicates the behaviors measured are pri- 
marily a function of the individual coun- 
selor-client relationship, and are minimally 
influenced by habitual verbal response pat- 
terns of the therapist. This apparent ability 
of the measure to differentiate between 
individual client-counselor relationships is 
further supported by seven of the nine 
measures showing sufficient stability in 


these characteristic behaviors to produce 
significant rank order correlations between 
first and second interview scores. 

2. Significant correlations between sev- 
eral of the measures and certain Relation- 
ship Inventory categories indicate specific 
counselor behaviors during the initial 
therapy hours can be used to predict subse- 
quent client perceptions of the counselor. 

3. With one exception, the measures 
showed much less ability to predict the 
three criteria of case outcome. Combining 
several of the more promising measures 
did produce notably higher correlations, 
especially with the success ratings by the 
therapist. However, because of the selec- 
tion procedures used, establishing the 
actual predictive power of the combina- 
tions will have to await their use with an- 
other sample. 

In general, the results support the view 
that objective and relatively simple meas- 
ures of therapist behavior can have both 
descriptive and predictive value in psycho- 
therapeutic research. 


Received January 2, 1960. 
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The Influence of Instructions on Personality 
Inventory Scores 


John R. Hills! 
Regents of the University System of Georgia 


The measurement of personality charac- 
teristics by means of self-report inventory 
items has come under critical scrutiny for 
a number of reasons. Examinees can dis- 
tort the appearance of their personalities 
by “faking” if they so desire (Ellis, 1953). 
They are influenced in answering ques- 
tionnaire items by the extent to which 
it would be socially desirable to answer 
in one fashion or another (Edwards, 1958). 
Further, when given a choice between 
answering Yes or No to a large number of 
items, some people tend to prefer to say 
one or the other systematically when in 
doubt (Hills & Raine, 1958a). They seem 
to have consistent “response sets.” Al- 
though such response sets can themselves 
be used to measure personality (Hills & 
Raine, 1958a, 1958b; Frederiksen & Mes- 
sick, 1959; Messick & Hills, 1960), in most 
published personality inventories they act 
as artifacts which interfere with accurate 
measurement. 


Problem 


The present study scrutinizes other as- 
pects of our traditional personality inven- 
tories. One query concerned what instruc- 
tions should be used—or rather, does it 
make any difference whether we use the 
usual instructions to answer as rapidly as 


1This study was supported by a grant from 
the Navy to Educational Testing Service (Nonr- 
2214(00) ). The data were collected and the 
analysis was commenced while the author was 
employed by Educational Testing Service. The 
contributions of these organizations are gratefully 
acknowledged, as are the personal contributions 
of John W. French and Henrietta Gallagher of 
Educational Testing Service, William Shields and 
Commander C. B. Shaw of the Naval Academy, 
and George V. Mendenhall and Angus MacLean 
of the California Test Bureau. 
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possible without making mistakes, or would 
we obtain the same results if we told the 
examinee to think carefully about each 
item, giving the most accurate response 
he could? If it makes no difference, then 
our usual instructions supposedly give us 
the advantage of having many items an- 
swered in a short time. However, if the 
two sets of instructions do not provide the 
same results, we must be concerned with 
which gives us the more valid description. 


Design of the Study 


The design of the experiment was 
straightforward, involving four randomly- 
chosen groups of subjects. Each group 
took two equivalent forms of the California 
Test of Personality, Adult Level (Thorpe, 
Clark, & Tiegs, 1953). This instrument was 
chosen because it is one of the very few 
personality questionnaires which have al- 
ternate forms (Buros, 1959). One group 
of 152 subjects took Form AA with instruc- 
tions, “In taking this test, work as rapidly 
as you can without making mistakes,” fol- 
lowed immediately by Form BB with in- 
structions, “In taking this test, work de- 
liberately and carefully, taking as much 
time as you need to think about each item 
and give the most accurate answer pos- 
sible.” A second group of 151 took Form 
AA first with the deliberate set of instruc- 
tions, followed immediately by Form BB 
with the rapid instructions. A third group 
of 151 took AA and BB with instructions 
to answer rapidly both times. The fourth 
group of 151 took both tests with instruc- 
tions to answer deliberately and carefully. 
The only other innovation introduced was 
that everyone was started on a test at the 
same time and was asked to indicate on 
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his answer sheet the time when he fin- 
ished. Everyone took Form AA first. 
The Subjects 

The subjects were midshipmen at An- 
napolis in their first summer at the Acade- 
my. If the instructions to work rapidly 
are to be used in order to prevent the ex- 
aminees from seeing through the items, 
they should be more effective with moti- 
vated persons who stand to gain by trying 
to beat the test. Other subjects, such as 
the usual college-sophomore-psychology 
students, knowing that they are being 
used as guinea pigs and not being per- 
sonally evaluated, might not bother to put 
their best feet forward regardless of the 
instructions. Annapolis midshipmen are 
being evaluated day and night during their 
first summer. They are, without doubt, the 
sort of intelligent, highly-motivated sub- 
jects who should profit from taking time 
to think about the items, if anyone would 
obtain better scores by this means. 
Analysis of the Data 

To answer the question of whether the 
instructions made any difference in the 
measurement properties of the personality 
inventory, we used Lawley’s method of 
factor analysis (Lawley, 1951).? Note that 
it is not a sufficient test of whether the 
measurement properties differ to ask if 
mean scores differ or if variances differ. 
Either of these properties could be altered 
without the measured content having been 
appreciably altered, or, vice versa, the tests 
could be measuring different characteristics 
even though means and standard deviations 
were unchanged. The covariances or cor- 
relations betwen the scores under the dif- 
ferent sets of instructions are the crucial 
matter. 

The Total Adjustment score on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality was the only one 
examined. It is based on 180 items cover- 
ing a wide variety of content. (The test 
is designed to provide 12 subscores, also.) 
To compare the factorial composition of 
the two forms of the test taken by each 


2This method for analyzing the data was sug- 
gested by Frederic Lord whose contributions to 
the statistical treatment of these data are gratefully 
acknowledged. 


subject, we divided each of the 12 subtests 
into two parts, based on odd and even 
items, in such a way that, when recom- 
bined, the odd and even Total Adjust- 
ment scores would represent each of the 
subtests proportionately, and thus could be 
expected to have the same factorial com- 
position. 

Within each of our four groups of sub- 
jects who had different treatments with 
regard to test instructions, a Lawley anal- 
ysis was computed on the four Total Ad- 
justment scores. Our concern was whether 
one factor was sufficient to account for 
the correlations among the scores in each 
set of four. This should be the case if all 
four scores represented the same content. 
Their intercorrelations then would be es- 
sentially reliability coefficients. If more 
than one factor was required (and the 
Lawley technique provides a significance 
test for the number of factors), we could 
conclude that the test did not have the 
same measurement properties during both 
administrations. If the instructions were 
the sole reason for administrations behav- 
ing differently, we should get a pattern of 
results in which for the two groups who 
had different instructions more than one 
factor would be required, while for the 
two groups who had the same instructions 
for both administrations only one factor 
should be necessary. 

From another point of view, to see 
whether the instructions had made any 
difference, not in measurement properties 
but in the speed with which items are an- 
swered, we compared the mean time re- 
quired by the test when subjects were told 
to hurry and when they were told to be 
careful. 

Further, to see whether mean adjust- 
ment scores were altered by the instruc- 
tions, we examined the mean adjustment 
scores obtained by those told to work 
rapidly compared with those told to work 
deliberately. 

Results 


The Lawley factor analyses resulted in 
a surprise. Only the four scores from the 
first group, those who were first told to 
work rapidly and then slowly, could be 
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considered to involve only a single factor. 
Each of the other three sets of scores re- 
quired more than one (at the .001 level 
or better). It appears that, whether in- 
structions are changed or not, under the 
administration conditions of this study the 
scores from two equivalent forms of the 
California Test of Personality cannot be 
considered to be measuring the same thing 
—except when the examinees are told to 
take the second form more carefully than 
the first. In other words, although it does 
not work quite as we expected it would, 
the instructions do make a difference in 
the measurement properties (factorial com- 
position) of the personality inventory 
whether they influence mean scores, or 
time required, or neither. 

The data in Table 1 on the time required 
to take the inventory indicate that the in- 
structions to work rapidly have little ef- 
fect on how rapidly the examinees actually 
work. The difference between times for 
both of the rapid and both of the careful 
groups on the first test is an average of 
about 2 minutes, enough to allow for per- 
haps 10 or 12 items. (The largest differ- 
ence on the second test was .6 minutes.) 
The addition of from 4 to 12 items would 
hardly loom more important than obtain- 
ing measurement of the traits which one 
desires to measure. 


Table 1 
Time Required by Personality Inventory 
on Successive Testings 
Form AA (First) Form BB (Second) 
Instruc- Mean go Instruc- Mean go 
Group tions Time Time tions Time Time 


1 Rapidly 380.4 17.8 Carefully 23.4 5.1 
2 Carefully 82.8 17.4 Rapidly 238.0 4.4 
8 Rapidly 82.0 22.4 Rapidly 23.0 72 
4 Carefully 33.9 21.1 Carefully 28.6 8.9 


Table 2 


Mean Adjustment Scores 
on Successive Testings 























Form AA (First) Form BB (Second) 

Group Instructions Mean g Mean o 
1 (R:C) 150 152 155 14.4 

2 (C:R) 151 ‘18.8 157 15.9 
8 (R:R) 150 17.8 155 17.6 
4 (C:C) 148 17.9 158 18.8 








In Table 2 we see that the instructions 
to work rapidly do not result in consistent- 
ly lower adjustment scores, as they pre- 
sumably would if such instructions made 
self-defense less common. The average 
Total Adjustment score on the first test- 
ing for those told to work rapidly was 150, 
while the average for those told to work 
deliberately was 149.5. 


Effect of Immediate Retest with 
Alternate Form 

Review of Studies. Windle (1954) pro- 
vided a comprehensive review of studies 
where personality was retested without any 
attempt having been made to modify the 
subject's personality traits. He cites 62 
examples of retests with personality meas- 
ures in which 31 showed that adjustment 
had “improved” on the second administra- 
tion, 24 showed no change, and only 7 
showed poorer adjustment on the retest. 
Almost all the studies used normal sub- 
jects, so spontaneous remission seems not 
to be a factor which would account for 
the improved adjustment scores on the sec- 
ond testing. These studies involve 28 dif- 
ferent personality instruments, including 
several widely-used ones. Time between 
test and retest varied from none (immedi- 
ate retest) to six and one-half years. None 
of these studies used an alternate form for 
the second test. 

The only study with immediate retest 
used the Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet and found improvement on re- 
test (Olson, 19386). No change in mean 
scores appeared upon retest at the six and 
one-half year interval, but there was 
moderate improvement of scores on the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule after five 
and one-half years (Crook, 1941). 

Besides the studies Windle has reviewed, 
Caldwell (1959) gave the California Test 
of Personality to 13800 entering students at 
Florida State University and six weeks 
later retested a random sample of 285. 
(There was no indication that a different 
form was used for the retest.) On every 
one of the 15 scores, the mean increased 
significantly (.01 level) on the second test- 
ing. Windle (1955) gave the MMPI twice 
and found better adjustment the second 
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time. Voas (1956) found that subjects who 
took the Taylor Manifest Anxiety items 
separately and also imbedded in the MMPI 
showed a significant reduction in scores on 
whichever format they took second. Mills 
and Hannum (1959) found that, with a 
lapse of one month between administra- 
tions of the Taylor Scale, scores on the 
second administration were lower whether 
the examinees were told to look “well ad- 
justed” on the second administration or not. 

Thus the predominant finding in over 
30 years of research is that most often 
scores on retest with a personality measure 
will show improved adjustment, without 
there having been any intervening effort 
to achieve improved adjustment. Windle 
and others have suggested several factors 
which might account for this retest effect, 
but most of them do not apply to this 
study. 

The Analysis of This Study. To examine 
whether adjustment improved on the sec- 
ond testing with an alternate form when 
there is no interval between tests, we com- 
puted the mean Total Adjustment scores 
on each administration of the test for all 
four of our groups of subjects. The re- 
sults appear in Table 2. The ¢ ratios com- 
paring the mean scores on the two adminis- 
trations are highly significant (each of 
them being greater than 6), and in each 
group the mean adjustment score on the 
second test is higher. Yet it seems incon- 
ceivable that the personality adjustment 
of a group of Annapolis midshipmen 
should improve appreciably in a matter 
of several minutes between test adminis- 
trations 

If the BB form of the California Test 
of Personality were really a very poor alter- 
nate for the AA form, perhaps some of 
these results could be explained. If the 
forms were not equivalent, however, it 
would be hard to explain why the Lawley 
analysis for our first group required only 
one factor. (The probability level for that 
analysis was .94.) Also, the research co- 
ordinator for the publisher of the instru- 
ment has assured me in a personal com- 
munication that the tests were equated 
item by item, and he can see no reason 


why the mean scores on the two forms 
should differ. Still, the differences in mean 
Total Adjustment scores on the two ad- 
ministrations are not only highly signifi- 
cant, but amount to a practical matter of 
a jump from the 75th to the 85th percen- 
tile (adult norms). 

In Table 1, we note that in every group 
the second form was taken in about two- 
thirds as long a time as the first. (This 
is a far greater difference in time than 
was produced by the difference in instruc- 
tions.) The differences in mean time re- 
quired are highly significant (t ratios great- 
er than 4) in all four groups. From the 
time data there appears to be something 
akin to a strong “practice effect” in taking 
personality inventories, although it is hard 
to conceive just what is practiced. 


Discussion 


Our investigation as to whether a per- 
sonality questionnaire may measure dif- 
ferent personal characteristics when the 
examinees are told to take it rapidly in- 
stead of slowly, reveals that indeed the 
measurement properties may be changed 
as a result of a difference in this aspect 
of the instructions. The traits measured 
under the two sets of instructions may not 
be the same. Whether it would be better 
to instruct examinees to take the test rapid- 
ly or to take it slowly remains unanswered. 
That can only be answered in terms of 
validity coefficients indicating which set 
of instructions generally produces the most 
useful scores. 

These data do not encourage us to in- 
struct examinees to answer rapidly in order 
to be able to offer them very many more 
items in a limited amount of time. 

The data do not encourage us to believe 
that asking examinees to hurry will lessen 
their ability (or tendency) to be defensive 
in their answers, i.e., give socially desirable, 
healthy, or otherwise favorable responses. 

In general, our findings do not seem to 
indicate that it is particularly wise or neces- 
sary to use the traditional instructions to 
work rapidly when taking personality ques- 
tionnaire items. The data do indicate that 
the instructions we choose may influence 
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what we end up measuring. We should 
choose the instructions which result in the 
obtained scores being most useful for our 
theoretical or practical purposes. At pres- 
ent, we do not know what instructions 
produce which effects. 

Our findings when an alternate form 
of a personality questionnaire is used for 
a retest immediately following the admin- 
istration of the initial form agree with the 
usual findings obtained on retest with the 
same form, i.e., the picture of personality 
is most often improved on the second test. 
In only 7 of the 69 occasions that have 
come to our attention have mean trait 
scores indicated less healthy or less well- 
adjusted personality on retest. Pintner and 
Forlano (1938) found that with four re- 
peated administrations at two-week inter- 
vals, improvement in personality continued 
to occur at a diminishing rate, as with 
other performance curves. 

These findings cause us to ask which 
administration gives the most “true” or 
useful picture of personality, as well as 
what instructions provide the most use- 
ful picture. As with the instructions prob- 
lem, there is at present no evidence to 
indicate that the first administration gives 
results preferable to those obtained from 
later administrations. 

Our data seem to reveal one phenome- 
non which may not have been observed 
before. That is the fact that the second 
administration of the personality ques- 
tionnaire appears to be taken much more 
rapidly than the first. This is the case 
even though no items are in common to 
the two administrations. The increase in 
speed is dramatic, the second form being 
taken in two-thirds as much time as the 
first. 

The data impel us to re-emphasize the 
warning by Windle (1954) that those who 
investigate such questions as the value of 
counseling or therapy on the basis of be- 
fore-and-after scores on personality inven- 
tories, without benefit of control groups, 
are loading the dice in favor of finding 
treatment effective. Windle’s warning has 
not been heeded. For example, Raygor 
(1959) recently published a study in The 


Journal of Counseling Psychology in which 
he asked whether reading-improvement 
experience not only improved reading 
skills but also modified personality, par- 
ticularly in connection with anxiety. Us- 
ing no control group, he compared pre- 
training and posttraining scores on four 
personality traits, finding six significant 
differences, the largest of which was about 
1.5 points. Yet he concluded that person- 
ality changed toward decreased anxiety 
and increased emotional stability and self 
confidence, i.e., better adjustment. Such 
a conclusion seems unjustified in the ab- 
sence of comparisons with an appropriate 
control group. 


As a practical matter, until we have 
found out what instructions to use and 
which administration to regard as the 
“true” picture of personality, we should 
have no qualms if a person who must take 
a personality inventory for employment or 
admission purposes gets some “practice” 
with personality inventories ahead of time. 
Several sessions of “vocational guidance” 
counseling and testing might prove use- 
ful. And in no sense can this be consid- 
ered cheating. For all we know, the pic- 
ture of personality our tests reveal with 
an experienced candidate may be more ac- 
curate than the picture we get from a 
candidate taking a personality test for the 
first time. 


Summary 


An experiment using 605 Annapolis mid- 
shipmen revealed that: 

1. The factorial composition of the Total 
Adjustment score of the California Test of 
Personality can be affected by telling the 
examinees to work rapidly or to work de- 
liberately and carefully in answering the 
items. 

2. The time required by the inventory 
under the two sets of instructions is very 
nearly the same. The instructions to hurry 
might allow us to give 4 to 12 more items, 
but this would be of doubtful value if the 
instructions reduced the validity of the 
scores, and at present we do not know but 


what the deliberate scores may be more 
valid. 
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8. The instructions to hurry appear to 
be ineffective as a means of keeping the 
examinees from faking good scores. 

4, In line with similar studies over 
the last 30 years, this study found improved 
adjustment scores on the administration 
of the second (alternate) form of the test, 
without any attempt being made to bring 
about improved adjustment. 

5. The time required by the second ad- 
ministration is only about two-thirds as 
long as that required by the first. 

When the findings of this study are 
added to the findings concerning fakability 
of personality inventories, their suscepti- 
bility to the influence of social desirabil- 
ity, and their distortion by response sets, 
perhaps it is no wonder that the early 
promise that personality questionnaires 
would be as effective measuring devices as 
aptitude and ability tests has not been 
realized. More extensive basic research 
into the properties of inventory scores and 
some of our primitive assumptions about 
how they should be obtained may be pro- 
ductive in improving them as measures. 
Or, we may be led to substituting objec- 
tive measures of personality, such as those 
recently under development by Messick 
and Hills (1960), for our traditional self- 
description inventories. 


Received February 25, 1960. 
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Some Counseling Behavior Co rrelates of the 
Social Desirability Scale 


Donald K. Pumroy 
University of Maryland 


In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing interest in the effect of individuals 
answering personality tests the way they 
feel they should answer rather than the 
way they actually feel. This has been pri- 
marily investigated by Edwards (1957) 
and his students, and has been labeled 
social desirability. In his investigations 
Edwards has developed a Social Desirabil- 
ity scale (SD) from the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. This scale 
was developed by having subjects answer 
a group of MMPI items “Yes” or “No” in 
what they thought was the socially de- 
sirable direction. If there was clear-cut 
agreement, the item was retained to make 
up the SD scale. Originally, this scale con- 
sisted of 79 items but was later shortened 
to 39. 

Most of the research done with the SD 
scale has been concerned with the relation- 
ship between the SD scale and other test 
findings. While no research has been done 
relating behavior to the SD scale, Edwards 
(1957) mentions this possibility in refer- 
ring to Taylor’s (1953) studies. Thus, he 
says, “If a subject has a strong tendency 
to give socially desirable responses in self 
description, is it unreasonable to believe 
that he may also reveal this tendency in 
his behavior in a learning situation where 
he is aware of what would be considered 
socially desirable, namely to learn fast, to 
do his best?” (Edwards, 1957, p. 89). 
While this statement is in regard to a 
learning situation, it would seem reason- 
able to assume that the person who had 
a strong tendency to respond in a socially 
desirable direction on a test would also 
behave in a socially desirable manner in 
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everyday situations. It is the purpose of 
this paper to investigate the relationship 
between the SD scale and behavior mani- 
fested in a counseling situation. 


Procedures 


The subjects consisted of male students 
who came to the University of Maryland 
Counseling Center from July 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1958. They must have been as- 
signed and completed the MMPI and have 
terminated counseling by the end of June, 
1958. Out of 499 males seen at the Center 
during this time 40 males satisfied the cri- 
teria. These subjects were primarily fresh- 
men and sophomores at the University. 
Females were not used in this study as 
only 12 had taken the MMPI. As the 
MMPI would be more likely to be assigned 
if the individual were emotionally dis- 
turbed, in all probability the sample used 
with this study is different from that usu- 
ally seen at the Counseling Center. 

In order to understand the behavioral 
measurements used in this study perhaps 
it is necessary to explain how the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Counseling Center func- 
tions. When a student comes to the Coun- 
seling Center he is assigned to a counselor, 
and during the first interview the coun- 
selor assigns tests for the student to take. 
These tests can be taken in the testing 
room at the convenience of the student. 
Regardless of whether or not tests are com- 
pleted the individual is given an appoint- 
ment once a week until either he stops com- 
ing in for counseling or until he decides 
along with the counselor that he has made 
a decision concerning his problem. Con- 
sequently, some individuals may come in 
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for only one interview while others may 
come in for several interviews. 

The author reviewed several case fold- 
ers which were not to be used in the study 
to determine the information available and 
the particular aspects of behavior that 
would seem to be related to social desir- 
ability. After reviewing the case folders 
the following measures were decided up- 
on: (a) the number of appointments the 
client failed to keep; (b) the number of 
appointments that the client left early; (c) 
number of appointments that the client 
arrived late; (d) total number of inter- 
views; (e) whether or not counseling was 
terminated by mutual consent; (f) whether 
or not the client completed the tests as- 
signed to him; (g) an over-all rating of 
effectiveness of counseling based on the 
case notes; (h) an over-all rating of social 
conformity based on the case notes. 

The over-all ratings on counseling suc- 
cess and social conformity were made on 
a five-point scale based on a global im- 
pression after a careful reading of the case 
notes. To determine how reliable these 
measures were, 12 cases were randomly 
selected and rated independently by the 
author and another psychologist. On the 
counseling success ratings only 1 rating 
differed by as much as two points while 
6 differed by one rating point. On the 
conformity scale out of the 12 comparisons 
only 2 differed by as much as two points 
and 5 differed by one point. The author 
rated the other cases in the same manner 
and it was the ratings done by the author 
that were used in the study. 

After a client who was to be used in the 
study had ceased counseling, the author 
reviewed the case folder and recorded the 
above mentioned information. In order not 
to contaminate the ratings, the MMPI was 
scored for the SD scale only after all of 
the above information had been obtained. 


Hypotheses 


The individual who scores high on the 
SD scale would be more likely to (a) miss 
fewer interviews; (b) be late to fewer in- 
terviews; (c) have to leave early for fewer 
interviews; (d) have more interviews; (e) 
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terminate counseling with counselor’s as- 
sent; (f) complete testing; (g) be more 
successful in counseling; (h) obtain a high- 
er rating in social conformity. 


Results 


The SD score for each subject was ob- 
tained and a distribution was made. The 
mean SD score was 26.74, the median 28.75 
and the standard deviation was 5.02. 

In order to test all of the above hypothe- 
ses except e and f, correlations were com- 
puted between the appropriate variable 
and the SD score. These results are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Correlations Between the SD Scale and Various 
Counseling Behaviors (N—40) 








Relationship Between 





the SD Scale and Correlation 
1. Number of appointments missed —.247 
2. Number of appointments, leave early —.415** 
83. Number of appointments, arrive late —.243 
4. Total of a, b, and c above —.377* 
5. Total number of interviews —.526** 
6. Success in Counseling Rating .513** 
7. Rating of Conformity .258 





*Significant at 5 per cent level 
**Significant at 1 per cent level 


Table 1 indicates that the higher a client 
scored on the SD scale the less likelihood 
of his missing appointments, having to 
leave early, or arriving late. This is re- 
flected in the correlations of the SD scale 
and missed appointments, and number of 
times a subject arrived late or left early 
taken individually or as a combination. 
Line 5 in Table 1 reveals that the higher 
the score on the SD scale the fewer the 
number of interviews. The rating of suc- 
cess in counseling indicates that the indi- 
viduals who scored high on the SD scale 
also were rated as receiving more benefit 
from counseling than the individuals who 
scored low on the SD scale. The 7th line 
reveals that while there is a positive re- 
lationship between the score on the SD and 
a high rating in conformity behavior this 
relationship is not significant. 

To determine if the SD scores were re- 
lated to whether or not a client terminated 
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counseling with the counselor’s consent 
the ¢ test was used. While the mean of 
the SD scores of the group that terminated 
counseling with the counselor’s consent was 
higher than the group that did not, this 
difference was not significant. 

This same procedure, the ¢ test, was used 
in determining the relationship between 
the SD scale and whether or not the client 
completed testing. The mean of the SD 
score of the group which did complete 
testing was higher than the group that did 
not but not significantly so. 


Discussion 


As mentioned before, the subjects used 
in this study were not a random selection 
of college students. These individuals had 
come to the counseling center for counsel- 
ing and the counselor had assigned the 
MMPI which usually indicates that the 
subject was having some sort of personal 
adjustment problem. The mean and me- 
dian of the SD distribution would tend to 
bear this out. Kelleher’s (1958) study 
which used college students in a beginning 
psychology course, found that the mean 
for males was 31.56 and the median was 
82.55. This is higher than the comparable 
statistic found in the current study. As 
there is high negative correlation between 
the SD scale and pathology as measured 
by the MMPI (Edwards, 1957) it would 
be expected that the subjects who come to 
the counseling center would appear more 
disturbed than a random selection of stu- 
dents. 

Kaufmann’s study (1950) allows for an- 
other comparison between the subjects 
used in this study and other college stu- 
dents seeking treatment. In his study he 
administered the MMPI before treatment. 
As the SD was not developed at that time 
it is impossible to make a direct comparison 
of the two groups on this dimension. How- 
ever the K scale has been reported (Ed- 
wards, 1957) to be closely related to the 
SD scale and a comparison can be made 
on this basis. Kaufmann found the mean 
on the K scale for his treatment group on 
the pretest to be 51.1; the mean on the K 
scale for the current study was 52.7. On 


this basis it would appear that the groups 
are similar. 

The results, as far as the negative corre- 
lations between the SD scale and the miss- 
ing appointment, arriving late, and having 
to leave early, are in the direction hy- 
pothesized. It would thus appear that the 
individuals who, on a test, rate themselves 
in a socially desirable way tend to behave 
in that same way as far as being present 
for their counseling interview is concerned. 

The relationship between the SD scale 
and total number of interviews is signifi- 
cant in the opposite direction. The hy- 
pothesis was originally set up considering 
that individuals who were high in social 
desirability would be more likely to con- 
tinue coming in for interviews, whereas the 
individuals low on the SD scale would 
terminate after a few interviews. In view- 
ing the data as it actually turned out, it 
seemed that these results might be due to 
the fact that the SD scale is negatively 
correlated with disturbance (Edwards, 
1957) and it is the more disturbed indi- 
viduals who are likely to be continued in 
counseling. To test this the number of 
clinical scales in which the person had a 
T score over 70 was tallied for each per- 
son. This score was then correlated with 
the number of interviews. The correlation 
was .270 which would tend to support the 
hypothesis that the more disturbed indi- 
viduals had more interviews than those not 
so disturbed. 

Another interpretation of the results 
might be that individuals who are more 
defensive would tend to score high on the 
SD scale and be more likely to terminate 
counseling when the discussion became too 
threatening. One way to evaluate this 
interpretation would be to determine the 
relationship between the K scale on the 
MMPI and the number of interviews. As 
the K scale purports to measure defensive- 
ness the more defensive individuals would 
have fewer interviews. Such was not the 
case as the correlation was .124 which in- 
dicates that the higher the K the greater 
the number of interviews. 

The success in counseling rating was 
significantly related to scores on the SD 
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scale in a positive manner. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the individual who benefited 
most from counseling was the person who 
scored highest on the SD scale. It seems 
somewhat unusual that such a high corre- 
lation exists between the SD and counsel- 
ing success while the correlation between 
SD and conforming behavior is not sig- 
nificant. In an attempt to try to find some 
reason for this finding, case folders were 
checked again. It would appear that the 
lower correlation between the SD scale and 
the conformity rating might be due to the 
fact that some of the individuals whose 
behavior was definitely nonconforming 
scored quite high on the SD scale. Thus, 
an individual who had been an alcoholic 
and a drifter received a high score on the 
SD scale. It seems that there are some 
persons who know what is socially desir- 
able and respond that way on the test even 
though they behave in just the opposite 
manner. On the other hand, as was origi- 
nally hypothesized, there were individuals 
who scored high on the SD scale who be- 
haved in a very conforming way. It may 
be that the individual who knows the right 
way to behave but doesn’t actually behave 
that way is similar to the psychopath. This, 
of course, is similar to Kelleher’s (1958) 
statement: “As a second cautionary com- 
ment, social desirability as measured by 
the SD scale is simply the tendency to de- 
scribe oneself in a socially desirable way. 
This tendency can arise from two sources: 
(a) The subject may actually be a socially 
desirable person whose self-description is 
accurate, or (b) he may be covering up 
undesirable traits and putting on a ‘good 
front’” (Kelleher, 1958, p. 3). Certainly, 
the problem of investigating the difference 
between those who score high on the SD 
scale and behave that way and those who 
score high on the SD and behave just the 
opposite is an interesting one. In an at- 
tempt to explore this hypothesis the 20 
clients who scored the highest on the SD 
scale were selected. These 20 cases were 
sorted into two groups on the basis of the 
rating they received on social conformity. 
They were placed in the high conformity 
group if they had received a rating of 4 
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or 5 and in the low conformity group if 
the rating was 1, 2, or 8. There were 11 
cases in the high conformity group and 9 
in the low conformity. The means for the 
two groups on the Pd scales were calcu- 
lated. For the high group the mean was 
23.6 and for the low group it was 24.0 
using raw scores. While the difference is 
in the direction predicted it is quite small. 
Another attempt was made by determining 
the cases in these same two groups in which 
the Pd scale was in the first five scales in 
terms of profile elevation. In the low group 
8 out of 9 had the Pd scale in the first five 
while only 7 out of 11 in the high group 
ranked in the first five. With the Ma scale 
viewed in the same way, the low group 
had 4 out of 9 cases in which the Ma scale 
was in the first five while the high group 
had 7 out of 11. Both groups had 3 cases 
in which both the Pd and Ma scales were 
in the first five scales. While these results 
might be viewed as some support for the 
hypothesis stated because of the small num- 
ber of cases they can only be suggestive. 

In comparing the means of the groups 
who terminated with and without the con- 
sent of the counselor we find that those 
who quit counseling without the consent 
of the counselor had a lower mean on the 
SD than those who terminated with mutual 
agreement. The means were also different 
between those who did not complete test- 
ing and those who did. It appears that the 
individual who scores higher on the SD 
scale is more likely to terminate his inter- 
views by mutual consent and is more likely 
to complete the tests assigned to him. 

Over-all, this study shows that there are 
definite relationships between the SD scale 
and behavior found in a counseling situa- 
tion. The individual who scores high on 
the SD scale, as compared with an indi- 
vidual who scores low, is more likely to 
be punctual and to attend his interview 
hour. He is likely to have fewer inter- 
views and he is more likely to be a suc- 
cess in the outcome of counseling. 


Summary 


Forty males who had received counsel- 
ing at a University Counseling Center and 
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had taken the MMPI were evaluated with 
regard to their SD score on the MMPI and 
certain counseling behaviors. It was found 
that there was a significant negative rela- 
tionship between the SD scale and (a) 
number of appointments the client left 
early, (b) the total of appointments missed, 
left early or arrived late, and (c) total 
number of interviews. There was a posi- 
tive significant relationship between the 
rating of success in counseling and the SD 
scale. These results were discussed along 
with explanation for these findings. 
Received June, 1959. 
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The scarcity of research on the nature 
of the group counseling process? stands in 
sharp contrast to the high interest and 
widespread application of the method. 

The present study reports the develop- 
ment and evaluation of a method for the 
quantification of psychotherapeutic inter- 
action in counseling groups which was de- 
signed to meet these criteria: (a) 
method should be specifically designed 
for the study of therapeutic group inter- 
action; (b) it should represent no par- 
ticular theoretical position concerning 
therapeutic treatment, making possible the 
relatively objective comparison of various 
therapeutic procedures; (c) it should pro- 
vide for the categorization of both verbal 
and nonverbal behavior; (d) it should pro- 
vide for the categorization of client and 
counselor behavior and for the behavior 
of clients acting as counselors; (e) the 
frame of reference of the observers should 
be relatively naive, avoiding the need for 


1We are grateful to the staff and students of 
Evanston Township High School and in particular 
to Lloyd McCleary, Frank Bullard, Edward Ada- 
mek, Jean Cantelupe, Floyd Cummings, Edward 
Curry, Barbara Garrison, Colleen Karavites, Joseph 
Konitzki, and Marilyn Meyers. This paper was 
read by the first named author at the 1958 Ameri- 
can Psychological Association Meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2The authors use the terms counseling and psy- 
chotherapy to describe the same process. How- 
ever, they use group counseling as the preferred 
term to indicate that clients within the normal 
range of adjustment were treated in a nonmedical 
setting. 
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depth interpretations of behavior or value 
judgments; (f) the categorizations should 
be made in sequence, making it possible 
to reconstruct the order in which acts oc- 
curred, 


Development of the Method 


Beginning with Bales (1950) interaction 
process analysis and modifying it in light 
of the work of Gorlow, Hoch, and Tele- 
schow (1952), a system of categories was 
developed that seemed to meet the previ- 
ously stated criteria. These categories were 
tried with both tape recordings and role- 
played therapeutic group sessions and re- 
vised until the 12 client categories, 12 
counselor categories, and 6 nonverbal cate- 
gories below were devised. The categories 
and the instructions given to the observer 
teams are summarized here:® 


Client Categories 


1. Accepts Self 
Accepts Others 
Agrees with Others 
Reports Plans 

Gives Opinion 

Gives Information 
Asks for Information 
Asks for Opinion 
Asks for Suggestion 
10. Disagrees with Others 
11. Rejects Others 

12. Rejects Self 


(9 COND OUP W bo 


3Complete definitions of categories and com- 
plete instructions may be secured from the authors. 
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Counselor Categories 

1. Simple Acceptance 

2. Agrees with Client 

8. Reflects and Clarifies Feeling 
4. Asks Client for Information 

5. Asks Client for Opinion 

6. Asks Client to Discuss Plans 

7. Gives Client Information 

8. Gives Client Opinion, Interpretation 
9. Gives Client Suggestion 

10. Takes Responsibility for Client 
11. Disagrees with Client 

12. Rejects Client 


Nonverbal Categories 


Accepts Self 

Accepts Others 
Agrees with Others 
Disagrees with Others 
Rejects Others 

Rejects Self 


Roles of the Observers 


The observer teams consisted of four 
members; each observer focused his at- 
tention on a particular aspect of the thera- 
peutic interaction. The roles of the ob- 
servers were as follows: 


(a) The Interaction Recorder focused his 
attention on the speaker of moment, re- 
cording his identity on the Interaction 
Chart. He also defined the unit of observa- 
tion (the uninterrupted communication of 
a single speaker) for the remaining mem- 
bers of the observer team. He called a 
new interaction number each time a new 
speaker began, thus keeping the entire 
team synchronized. 


(b) The Client Observer focused his at- 
tention on the speaker of the moment, 
recording his behavior in the Client Cate- 
gories if the speaker acted as a client. 


(c) The Counselor Observer focused his 
attention on the speaker of the moment, 
recording his behavior in the Counselor 
Categories if the speaker acted as a coun- 
selor. 

(d) The Nonverbal Observer focused his 
attention on the entire counseling group, 
recording the nonverbal behavior in the 
Nonverbal Categories. 


Or Ot 


Differentiating Client and 
Counselor Roles 


Any group member could play the role 
of either a client or a counselor; the dif- 
ferentiation was based on the focus of the 
speaker's communication. When he was 
communicating information, opinions, or 
plans relevant to himself, his problems or 
others in his life situation, he was acting 
as a client. When the speaker’s attention 
was focused on another member of the 
counseling group, his problems or life situ- 
ation, the speaker was acting as a coun- 
selor. 

Frame of Reference 


The observers were instructed to assume 
a relatively naive frame of reference, re- 
acting to the verbal content, affective tone 
and nonverbal cues much as they would if 
they were group members themselves. 


Recording 


The observers recorded their observa- 
tions by checking the categories of the 
Therapeutic Interaction Analysis Sheets; 
their notation indicated the number of the 
group member communicating and the 
nature of the communication. They used 
specially made recording boards that en- 
abled them to move across the analysis 
sheets as the numbers of the columns were 
called by the Interaction Recorder, thus 
maintaining the synchronization and se- 
quential order of the data recorded. 


The Trial Analysis 


Following the development of the meth- 
od, personnel were trained in its use 
through tape recordings and role-played 
group sessions. The personnel were then 
used in a trial analysis of two counseling 
groups which were observed over closed- 
circuit television. The personnel involved 
in the trial analysis consisted of the coun- 
selor, two teams of four observers recruited 
from the high school staff, and a clinical 
observer who directed the focusing of the 
television cameras and the selection of the 
picture transmitted to the observers. Also 
involved were a television director and 
two technical assistants who operated the 
cameras and sound equipment by remote 
control. 
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The two counseling groups observed 
were made up of fourteen gifted under- 
achieving ninth-grade students of both 
sexes. The groups were seen by the same 
counselor and met twice weekly for a total 
of 16 counseling sessions each. During the 
82 counseling sessions, the observers re- 
corded a total of 15,512 categorizations of 
behavior. 


Results 


Reliability of the Method 


The reliability of the method was 
checked by having both observer teams 
simultaneously observe and record the in- 
teraction of one session of each of the 
two counseling groups. The observations 
were made in the usual manner using 
closed-circuit television; each observer 
team recorded independently. 


Following the observations, the data re- 
corded by the two client and two coun- 
selor observers were tabulated to deter- 
mine the amount of interaction ascribed 
to each group member by the separate 
observer teams. The totals for Observer 
Team A were compared with the totals 
for Observer Team B for each member of 
each group. Chi square was then used to 
test for significant differences in frequen- 
cy. Of the 14 comparisons made, signifi- 
cant chi square (.01 level) occurred in 
only one case. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the observer teams did not dif- 
fer significantly in the amount of inter- 
action ascribed to individual clients. 


Following this, an attempt was made to 
test the agreement of the various pairs 
of observers in regard to the nature of the 
behavior observed. This was done by: (a) 
summing the total frequency in each cate- 
gory for an entire session; (b) ranking the 
categories for each observer by frequency; 
(c) computing rank order correlations be- 
tween the ranked categories for each set 
of observers (Client, Counselor and Non- 
verbal). All correlations between the 


paired observers were significant at least 
at the .05 level for both sessions in which 
reliability of scoring was checked. The 
correlations are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Rank Order Correlation Between Observer Teams 
Categorization of Behavior for Groups A and B 








Level of 
Group Group Signifi- 
Observers A B cance 
Client 92 92 05 
Counselor 78 73 .05 
Nonverbal .60 64 05 
Client and nonverbal 
Combined 85 83 05 





These correlations support the assump- 
tion that there is substantial agreement 
between observers using this method of 
analysis. 


The Validity of the Method 


No direct test of the validity of the 
method was projected; rather, its essential 
soundness was inferred from the ability of 
the authors to predict the answers to cer- 
tain questions concerning the therapeutic 
interaction of the two groups. These pre- 
dictions were logically derived from a 
knowledge of the composition of the 
groups, the type of counseling provided, 
and from clinical observations made during 
the course of counseling. Predictions were 
made concerning three aspects of the coun- 
seling process: the counselor’s behavior, the 
behavior of the groups, and the behavior 
of the individual group members. 


The Counselor's Behavior. The same 
counselor worked with both groups, mak- 
ing no attempt to vary his behavior; thus, 
it might be predicted that the behavior re- 
corded for the counselor should be similar 
in quantity and over-all pattern in the 
two groups. The quantitative aspect was 
checked by totaling the number of acts at- 
tributed to the counselor in each group dur- 
ing the 16 counseling sessions and compar- 
ing the totals using chi square. The totals 
were found not to be significantly different. 

The similarity of the counselor’s over-all 
pattern of behavior in the two groups was 
checked by totaling the frequency of acts 
in each category during the 16 group ses- 
sions, ranking the categories by frequency 
and computing rank order correlations be- 
tween the rankings for the two groups. 
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The resulting rho of .83 is significant at 
the .01 level. 

Contrasted with this pattern of general 
similarity of behavior was the feeling of 
difference in regard to specific aspects of 
the counselor’s behavior in the two groups. 
The counselor made no attempt to stand- 
ardize rigidly his behavior and since he was 
working with quite different individuals 
in the two groups, significant differences 
within the pattern of over-all similarity 
should be apparent if the method is suf- 
ficiently sensitive. An analysis of these dif- 
ferences was made by comparing the fre- 
quencies in the individual Counselor Cate- 
gories as summed over the 16 sessions for 
each group. Chi square was used to test 
for significant differences and 8 of the 12 
categories were found to be significantly 
different at the .01 level. The frequencies 
in these categories are presented as Table 


2. 


Counselor Categories 
1. Simple Acceptance® . 
Agrees with Client 

Reflects and Clarifies 

Asks Client for Information 
Asks Client for Opinion 
Asks Client to Discuss Plans 


Gives Client Information 





Gives Client Interpretation 0 


2. a2 HA & FP PP 


Gives Client Suggestion 


— 
S 


Takes Responsibility for Client 


_ 
_ 


Disagrees with Client 
12. Rejects Client 





Group A 





Table 2 


Number of Acts in Counselor Categories Attributed 
to Counselor During 16 Group Sessions* 





Frequency in 
Group Group 





Counselor Categories A B 
1. Simple Acceptance 16 8 
8. Reflection, Clarification of 

Feeling 369 552 
4, Asking Client for Information 20 82 
6. Asking Client to Discuss Plans 2 22 
8. Giving Opinion, Interpretation 173 28 
9. Giving Client Suggestion 16 54 
11. Disagreeing with Client 1l 0 
12. Rejecting Client ll 0 





*When compared using chi square, all differences 
are significant at .01 level of confidence. 


The counselor’s behavior can also be 
presented as a profile of interaction in the 
counselor categories. This is presented as 
Figure 1. In general, the profile reveals 
the similarities and differences indicated 


Percentage of Counselor's Total Interaction 
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Fig. 1. Profiles of the 
ing Sixteen Counseling Sess.ous. 


unselor’s Interaction Groups A and B Dur- 


*Clinical observation of the therapy sessions indicated that Simple Acceptance was 
vastly under-recorded. Although this was probably the most frequent behavior on the 
part of the Counselor, it is undramatic and passed without notice in the press of record- 


ing the rapid intercommunication. 
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and agrees with the role the counselor 
defined for himself in his initial contacts 
with prospective clients. 


The Group’s Behavior. The two coun- 
seling groups were similar in a number of 
ways; they both consisted of gifted, under- 
achieving ninth-grade students of both 
sexes drawn at random from a larger pop- 
ulation. The counseling sessions were com- 
parable both in length of time and fre- 
quency of meetings. Thus, it might be pre- 
dicted that there would be considerable 
similarity in the over-all patterning of be- 
havior in the two groups. This assumption 
was tested by totaling the frequencies at- 
tributed to group members in each of the 
categories of the Client, Counselor and Non- 
verbal categories during the 16 sessions, 
ranking the categories by frequency within 
each set, and computing rank order corre- 
lations between the rankings for each 
group. The correlations (rho) were: Client 
Categories .90; Nonverbal Categories .77; 
combined Client and Nonverbal Categories 
91; and Counselor Categories (group 
members only) .54. All correlations, with 
the exception of the counselor categories, 
were significant at least at the .05 level 
of confidence. 

As in the case of the Counselor's be- 
havior, it is possible to predict differences 
in behavior within the over-all pattern of 
similarity. The two groups did differ in 
size (8 in one, 6 in the other) and were 
composed of quite different personalities. 


Table 3 


Number of Acts in Client and Nonverbal Cate- 
gories Attributed to Clients in Groups A 
and B During 16 Group Sessions* 











Frequency 
Group Group 

Client Categories A B 
5. Gives Opinion 17 580 
6. Gives Information 718 552 
10. Disagrees 149 239 
11. Rejects Others 182 441 
12. Rejects Self 0 131 

Nonverbal Categories 

11. Rejects Others 895 1671 
12. Rejects Self 526 3588 





*When compared using chi square, all differences 
are significant at .01 level of confidence. 


Thus, if the method has sufficient sensi- 
tivity, significant differences in regard to 
specific acts should be found between the 
two groups. 

An analysis of differences was made by 
comparing the frequencies in the individual 
categories of the client and nonverbal cate- 
gories. Chi square was used to test for the 
significance of the differences and 6 of the 
12 Client Categories and 2 of the Non- 
verbal Categories were found to be sig- 
nificantly different at the .01 level. The 
frequencies in these categories are present- 
ed as Table 8. 

The Group’s behavior is also presented 
in profile form as Figure 2. In general, 
the profiles show considerable similarity, 
but also some striking differences that 
should be subjected to further examination. 


The Behavior of Individuals. The same 
picture of similarity and diversity of be- 
havior apparent between the two groups 
should be observable in the recorded be- 
havior of individual members of the coun- 
seling groups. It was apparent to anyone 
who observed the counseling groups that 
there was great diversity in the amount of 
interaction of different clients. The aver- 
age frequency of interaction per session 
was determined for each member of the 
two groups and these averages tested, 
using chi square, for significant differ- 
ences. The difference between members 
of each group, which ranged from 2 to 53 
acts per session, were significant at the .01 
level in both groups. 

Despite these differences in amount of 
interaction, similarities in the pattern of 
individual interaction could be noted. To 
determine this, the interaction recorded for 
each member in each of the Client and 
Nonverbal categories was totaled over the 
16 sessions. These frequencies were then 
ranked for each member and rank order 
correlations computed between all the 
members of a given group. The resulting 
matrices of intercorrelations indicated that 
there was a considerable amount of simi- 
larity in the Client behavior of the mem- 
bers of the same group. In Group A, ex- 
cept for one member for whom there was 
an insufficient number of interactions to 
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Client Categories 
1. Accepts Self 
Accepts Others 


bo 


Agrees with Others 
Reports Plans 

Gives Opinion 
Gives Information 
Asks for Information 


Asks for Opinion 


CO DNTP HM P o 


Asks for Suggestion 
10. Disagrees with Others 
11. Rejects Others 

12. Rejects Self 


Nonverbal Categories 


1. Accepts Self 


bo 


Accepts Others 
Agrees with Others 
Disagrees with Others 
Rejects Others 

Rejects Self 


eS fF 





Group A 


Fig. 2 
Counseling Sessions. 


make ranking possible, all the correlations 
between group members were significant 
at the .01 level. In Group B there was 
slightly more diversity; one member had 
no significant correlation with any other 
member, but the rest were significant at 
the .01 level. All corrrelations in both 
groups were positive, the smallest being 


The small number of categories in the 
Nonverbal behavior made it difficult to 
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2. Profiles of Client Interaction (Group A and B) During Sixteen 


reach significant correlations. Only one 
correlation in Group A and five correla- 
tions in Group B reached significance at 
the .01 level. However, all correlations 
were positive and the smallest in the two 
groups was .54. 

The ability of the authors to predict the 
outcome of these statistical tests from their 
observation of the group lend support to 
the belief that the method produces valid 
data. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


A method was developed for the quanti- 
fication of interaction in counseling groups, 
based primarily on the previous work of 
Bales (1950) and Gorlow, Hoch, and Tele- 
schow (1952). The method, after several 
trials and revisions, consisted of twelve 
Client, twelve Counselor, and six Nonver- 
bal] Categories to be utilized by a four-man 
observer team to record, on-the-spot, the 
interaction occurring in counseling groups. 

The groups met for a total of 16 sessions 
and were observed over closed-circuit tele- 
vision by two teams of observers. The 
data gathered were analyzed and found to 
support the two following conclusions. 

Adequate between-observer reliability 
can be obtained with this method of thera- 
peutic interaction analysis. There was sig- 
nificant agreement between the observer 
teams, both as to the quantity of inter- 
action attributed to the individual group 
members and the quality of group inter- 
action during two reliability sessions. It 
is believed that the level of reliability re- 
ported here could be improved by better 
training of observers in the use of the 
method. Such training can be accom- 
plished in the future through the use of 
the kinescopes made of the group coun- 
seling session. These kinescopes also 
would make possible the computation of 
test-retest reliability coefficients. 


The method of therapeutic interaction 
analysis produces data from which valid- 
ity may be inferred. Seven assumptions 
concerning the nature of the therapeutic 
interaction in the counseling groups were 
derived logically and then tested on the 
data gathered by the method of observa- 
tion. All assumptions were confirmed. The 
validity of the method may be inferred 
from the ability to predict the outcome 
of these tests. 

Presently, the instrument is being re- 
vised in order to increase the level of ef- 
ficiency in the following: 

1. Clarification of the distinction be- 
tween client and client-counselor behavior. 

2. Improvement in the definitions of 
Self-Acceptance, Self-Rejection, and Simple 
Acceptance. 

8. Sharpening the distinction between 
Reflection of feeling, Clarification of feel- 
ing, and Interpretation. 

4. Developing a means for indicating 
the object of the emotion in the categories 
of Accepts Others, Rejects Others. 


Received Sept. 17, 1959. 
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Comment 


Efforts to provide simple and effective 
methods for quantifying transactions among 
members in psychotherapy groups are im- 
portant. Reliable measurement of verbal 
behavior will, of course, afford more fruit- 
ful search into the genesis, life, and death 
of all kinds of groups whose place in our 
culture makes their study of interest and 
concern to psychologists. Earlier systems 
for coding verbal behavior in groups (Bales, 
and Gorlow, Telschow & Hoch) leave a 
good deal to be desired. Any encoder, for 
example, will attest to horror over the sheer 
labor and to disappointment with regard 
to the reliability issue. 


In the present report, the authors de- 
scribe the commendable course of defin- 
ing a number of plausible content cate- 
gories for describing the behavior of group 
members. That is, even cursory observa- 
tions of group transactions will arrive at 
the view that their categories are sufficient 
to carry the burden of delineating member 
behavior. 

The crucial problem relates to. the reli- 
ability of the method, and Noble, Proff, and 
Ohlsen quite correctly address themselves 
to this issue in their initial statistical an- 
alysis. Theirs is a different approach and 
I want to record some reservation about it. 
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Does their method of analysis provide for 
“substantial agreement between observ- 
ers?” 

The reader will note that reliability is 
claimed on two accounts. It is noted, first, 
that independent observers ascribe an 
equal amount of interaction to each group 
member. The nature of the chi-square test 
is not given in sufficient detail so that I 
can follow the statistical argument but I 
have some doubts about the contribution 
of the authors’ system of determinations of 
each member’s interaction. I believe that 
the amount of any group member’s inter- 
action is relatively easy to come by, is in- 
dependent of coding, and tells us nothing 
about the reliability of their coding system. 
We can simply count lines (or words), 
confident on a priori grounds that inde- 
pendent observers will ordinarily achieve 
consensus (reliability) in using our num- 
ber system. 

Their second body of evidence regard- 
ing reliability is reported in Table 1. The 
reader will want to inquire about just what 
is indicated by the correlations between ob- 
servers given here. Does it speak for the 
reliability of the coding system to discover 
that the frequencies with which indepen- 
dent observers utilize categories are high- 
ly correlated? I think not. The nature of the 
comparison is such that wide disagreements 
between observers relative to judgments 
about individual statements of group mem- 
bers will still permit high correlations be- 
tween judges. That is, the nature of the 
comparison will permit an indeterminate 
number of disagreements without reducing 


the correlation coefficents. Studies relating 
to agreement between observers need to 
indicate how many times independent ob- 
servers agreed relative to the number of 
judgments they were required to make. I 
believe that time-honored “percentage of 
agreement” figures are more central to the 
reliability issue than the procedure fol- 
lowed by our authors. The high intercor- 
relations reported in Table 1 and elsewhere 
throughout the paper may actually be 
masking substantial disagreement among 
observers. 


As an aside, this may be an opportune 
time and place to draw attention to efforts 
to encode the expressive aspects of verbal 
behavior (the so-called para-language). 
These are aspects of verbal behavior which 
do not appear to be under conscious con- 
trol yet which are highly consistent in in- 
dividuals from one occasion to the next. 
The work of the Cornell Study Group in 
Child Development on this issue has im- 
portant applications in group therapy re- 
search. 

Finally, I expect that the reader will ap- 
plaud the author’s efforts to demonstrate 
the potential fruitfulness of their system 
by examining some general propositions 
about verbal behavior in groups. It turns 
out that their coding system can provide 
us with observations which accord with 
our commonsense notions and experience. 
This fact should encourage further trials 
with the method. 


Leon Gorlow 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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Vocational Development and the 
Work History 


The consequences of vocational behavior 
are inscribed on the record as the “work 
history.” A work history reports, in se- 
quence, the positions a person has held as 
well as each period of incumbency. The 
work history and a similar educational 
history are the ultimate in opportunity for 
verification of theory in vocational develop- 
ment. If we are to have other than the 
swamis luck in writing biographies be- 
forehand, we must learn to predict the 
educational and work history or at least 
some contingent aspects of it. 

It should be noted that the essence of the 
history of education and work is in: (1) the 
positions designated; (2) their sequence; 
and (3) the length of occupancy of each. 
These three ultimate characteristics of the 
history, alone or in combination, are the 
ultimate criteria of vocational development. 

Over the last decade, Tiedeman and his 
students have concentrated on the predic- 
tion of one of several previously known 
educational or vocational choices. Tiede- 
man, O’Hara, and Matthews (1958) recent- 
ly summarized this and other relevant work. 
An educational choice may be predicted 
with some small measure of success; the 
prediction of a vocational choice is pos- 
sible but more difficult. We have located no 

1This is the twelfth of the Harvard Studies in 
Career Development and the eighth Technical 
Report issued under the Office of Naval Research 
Contract Nonr-1866(31). This report is based on 
the doctorate dissertation of Anne K. Kibrick 
(1958). Other results are reported there. 

Reproduction in whole or in part is permitted 
for any purpose of the United States Government. 
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effort to predict a sequence of educational 
or vocational choices except those few 
studies of career pattern (e.g. Miller and 
Form, 1951, pp. 705-717; 741-747). Of 
course, sequence of choice is implicit in 
work such as that of Strong (1955), French 
(1959), or Hagen (1959) but these investi- 
gators give explicit consideration to only 
one of its points at an arbitrary time, not 
to the detail of the entire sequence itself. 
The present study is a preliminary effort in 
the Harvard Studies to give consideration 
to the perseveration of decisions directing 
vocational behavior once such decisions 
have been taken. 


Perseveration towards Goal in the 
Study of Vocational Development 


After an educational or vocational deci- 
sion, a person pursues a course of study or 
work intended to realize his purpose at 
entry. Two problems confront him: (1) to 
satisfy superiors with the right to deny 
continuing access to the position; and (2) 
to satisfy himself that his course is of con- 
tinuing virtue. A failure on either count 
eventually leads to a change in position 
as will acceptance of an offer from an- 
other place or the abolition of a position. 
These are the circumstances that influence 
the length of time a person will occupy an 
educational or vocational position he has 
chosen and is free to vacate. 

Tiedeman, O'Hara, and Matthews sug- 
gest that this period of adjustment associ- 
ated with every vocational decision may 
be analyzed into stages of induction, transi- 
tion, and maintenance (1958, pp. 29-30). 
No empirical justification of this assertion 
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has been attempted. Super (1957) argues 
for the life stages of trial, establishment, 
and maintenance. We feel that these stages 
are potentially associated with each posi- 
tion rather than necessarily over-arching 
all of the work history. In addition, we 
have been struck by the logic that the 
tenant of a position is first inducted into 
the position, that he then haltingly attempts 
modification of position and assertion of 
self, and that he maintains self in position 
following sufficient acceptance of estab- 
lishment efforts. Maintenance ordinarily 
involves resistance of any restructuring of 
position which is not identified with self. 


The present study provides no direct test 
of these possible stages in adjustment fol- 
lowing upon vocational decision. The 
stages do, however, orient our discussion of 
the literature a bit and also frame the study 
to some extent. For instance, we considered 
the present study to be of the stage of in- 
duction and of the bending to the will of 
the superior presumably necessary for in- 
duction. 

There are, of course, numerous studies 
of success in an educational or vocational 
endeavor. Kibrick (1958) summarizes 
those of direct relevance for nursing, the 
vocational focus of this study. Prior to ad- 
mission to nursing school the nursing stu- 
dents all took a nursing aptitude and in- 
telligence test which was administered by 
the National League for Nursing. Since it 
is general policy to accept those students 
whose test results give indication of poten- 
tialities for success in nursing it was as- 
sumed that all of the students used in this 
study were deemed capable of completing 
the nursing program on the basis of apti- 
tude and intelligence. Aside from such use 
in selecting the subjects for this study, how- 
ever, aptitude tests were not under investi- 
gation in this study. The present study 
sought other than aptitude measures which 
might be related to perseveration towards 
the goal of nursing. 

Satisfaction with study or work has also 
been a matter extensively investigated. 
Many studies consider the satisfactions 
people seek from work. Other studies, in 
smaller number, relate numerous variables 


and reported satisfaction with work. These 
studies frequently consider several jobs 
simultaneously and thereby cover up many 
matters which are probably specific to »ar- 
ticular jobs as well as risk probable non- 
linearity of data when job is not controlled. 
Either possibility suggests that continuing 
exploration of adjustment following upon 
vocational decision may not be as fruitless 
as somceumes felt. 


Conceptions of Self and of Role in 
Relation to Adjustment 

Super (1957) argues that vocational de- 
velopment is a matter of developing and 
implementing a self concept. Tiedeman, 
O’Hara, and Matthews (1958) explain fur- 
ther that, in each decision of an educa- 
tional or vocational kind, a person prob- 
ably reflects upon himself in relation to 
his conception of the opportunity before 
him and proceeds as he sees fit depending 
upon the compatibility of the images of 
these kinds. When a course is set and entry 
ensues, there is, during a stage of induc- 
tion, opportunity for discovery of both in- 
compatibility of presumed and actual job 
images and of presumed self image and 
self image as modified by the later expe- 
rience. Presumably, discovered incompati- 
bilities of either kind give rise to dissatis- 
faction which in turn causes one to seek 
another tack and to leave a former oc- 
cupation. Super, et al., thus put the case 
in terms of the influence on the emerging 
self concept. 

“, . . The self is the result of interaction be- 
tween the growth processes and personal-social 
development, the interaction of the person with 
others around him. As the individual takes roles in 
daily living and plays other roles in fantasy or 
play, as he identifies with role models and strives 
to emulate idealized persons, some of these roles 
and some of the associated traits are internalized 
as self-percepts, and his concept of self develops 
....” (1957, p. 47). 

Kibrick has provided an extensive review 
of the theories of self and of role which 
give rise to the premises of the present 
study (1958, Ch. 2). In general, the govern- 
ing premise is that perceptual distortion of 
self or of anticipated requirements predis- 
poses towards termination of the desire for 
a particular vocational objective. 
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Nursing Situation as Object of Study 


Although nursing recruits are numerous, 
many give up soon after embarking upon 
training for reasons other than academic 
failure. These conditions, as Kibrick shows 
(1958, Ch. 1), make study of continuation 
in nursing both possible and socially use- 
ful in this time of nursing shortage. 

The education of the nurse involves 
study, and responsible practice and service. 
The regimen is inexorable; the life, “clois- 
tered.” The work of the nurse requires 
direct contact with bodily wastes, secre- 
tions, suffering, hopelessness, death, sex, 
and science. It provides also the satisfac- 
tions derived through the administration 
of humane service and participation in the 
recovery and rehabilitation of the patient. 
The professional identity of the nurse 
emerges in the social context of the posi- 
tions of (1) nurse; (2) transient patients 
and their families; (3) doctors; (4) nursing 
supervisors; (5) aides; and (6) technicians. 
These conditions, which Kibrick considers 
more fully (1958, Ch. 1 and 2), provide 
a complexity in which misperception of 
self and of role is both likely and of import 
to potential change in vocational goal. Thus 
the nursing student was chosen for this 
test of the general proposition. 


Subjects and Variables 
The entire classes entering each of seven 
nursing schools under the control of a 
hospital in fall term, 1956 were studied. 
All schools were approved by the National 


League for Nursing. Schools were picked 
because they had fairly large classes, were 
near the national average in drop-out rates, 
and were readily accessible in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York City. 
Students were tested within three days 
of entry into their school of nursing. Some 
students did not complete all instruments 
and were not included in the analyses as 
a result. Numbers and drop-out rates are 
reported in Table 1. A student who with- 
drew for any reason during the first six 
months of her nursing program was in- 
cluded in a group assigned a lower number 
as a criterion value than were all the other 
students who remained in training after 
the first six months had passed. Thus the 
drop-out included not only voluntary with- 
drawals but also requested withdrawals. 

Questionnaires (Kibrick, 1958, pp. 199- 

235) were constructed requiring a dichoto- 
mous answer to statements of the following 
kinds: 

1. Information about the structure of the 
nursing program and of life in the 
residence and on the wards (100 
items). Items were arranged devel- 
opmentally covering the general edu- 
cational program, the preclinical 
period, and the clinical period; 

2. Activities required of the nursing 
student (e.g. record keeping, teach- 
ing, procedures, resolution of prob- 
lems, and cleaning) (100 items); 

3. Personality characteristics and be- 
haviors generally organized by the 








Table 1 
Number of Nursing Students Tested and the Number Used in the Study 
School Number Number Number With- Number of Percentage 
Tested Used drawing after Withdrawals of With- 
six months Used in the drawals Based 
Study on Number Used 
in the Study 
1 90 78 20 18 23.0 
3g 73 62, 8 “is 11:2 
8 58 51 8 8 15.6 
4 116 97 14 18 18.4 
5 108 93 hl f 14 15.0 
6 50 42 8 7 16.6 
7 43 88 4 4 10.5 
Totals 5388 460 79 71 15.4 
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system of needs proposed by Murray, 
and collaborators, (1938) (100 items) 
(answered first in terms of the ideal 
nursing student and later in terms of 
self); and 

4. Rights and obligations of the nurse 

in relation to superiors, peers, and 
patients (115 items). 

A student of nursing in a hospital school 
works in close collaboration with her super- 
visor and the supervisor sets the image 
of the nurse for the student in important 
ways as a result. For this reason, student’s 
image of the attributes of a nurse and 
of her work role were related with those 
of the supervisor on the presumption that 
this was the reality a student needed to 
learn in the ensuing six months. The basic 
variable, therefore, was the amount of cor- 
respondence between an entrant’s concep- 
tions of a nurse and similar conceptions 
held by those who would later supervise 
the student. 

From three to four supervisors and in- 
structors in each of the seven nursing 
schools in the study responded to the same 
questions their students answered. The 
items of each questionnaire on which all 
the questioned superiors of a given school 
agreed became the standard against which 
the responses of each of their students 
were gauged. Items on which the super- 
visors and instructors disagreed were not 
scored because they represent expectations 
to which the student would be held in too 
ambiguous a fashion. Thus each school 
had its own standard and each school had 
an area of expectation of varying size. 

Eighteen scores were constructed for 
each girl. For each of six different juxta- 
positions of the four questionnaires, the 
number of items on which a girl gave 
the same answer as the standard was 
counted. The number of items to which 
the superior answered, “yes,” and the girl, 
“no” and the obverse was also made a mat- 
ter of record. These three types of scores 
were obtained for a girl's: 

1. knowledge of the training program 

(the “knowledge” score); 
2. knowledge of the activities of a nurse 
(the “activities” score); 


3. image of the attributes of the ideal 
nursing student (the “attributes” 
score); 

4. knowledge of her rights and obliga- 
tions in relating with superiors, peers, 
and patients (the “relationships” 
score ); 

5. conceptions of herself and her su- 
periors’ conception of the attributes 
of the ideal nursing student (the 
“Student’s self concept and faculty 
role concept” score); and 

6. conceptions of herself and her con- 
ception of the attributes of the ideal 
nursing student (the “Student’s self 
concept and role attribute concept” 
score). 

All but one of the scores represent, of 
course, the amount of agreement or of dis- 
agreement in an entrant’s conception of 
her task, her role, and herself as related 
to the standards of the superiors who would 
train her. The exception is in the amount 
of agreement and disagreement in the stu- 
dent’s conception of herself and her con- 
ception of the ideal nursing student (score 
number 6 above). 


Results 

The basic experimental postulate is that 
perseveration towards the objective of be- 
coming a nurse is a direct function of 
the amount of correspondence existing be- 
tween the images of student and super- 
visor when the student embarks upon her 
training. The point biserial correlation of 
each of the eighteen variables with per- 
severation towards the goal of nurse is 
given in Table 2 for each of the seven 
schools. Since agreement and persevera- 
tion are expected to be directly related 
while disagreement and perseveration are 
expected to be inversely related, Table 
2 indicates both the number of relation- 
ships whose direction was correctly antici- 
pated by theory and the number of 
relationships that were significant. The 
conservative two-tailed test of significance 
was employed despite the hypothesis be- 
cause of the truly exploratory nature of 
the investigation. Similar totals by school 
are given at the end of Table 2. 








Table 2 
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Point Biserial Correlations of the Eighteen Role and Self Variables for 
Each of the Seven Schools Used in the 


Study 





School 


No. 1’s 
in predicted 





7 direction significant 


No. 
rs 





Knowledge 
agreement 18 
disagreement, 
faculty yes, 
student no 
disagreement, 
faculty no, 
student yes 
Activities 
agreement 14 
disagreement, 
faculty yes, 
student no 
disagreement, 
faculty no, 02 
student yes 
Attributes 
agreement .30* 
disagreement, 
faculty yes, 
student no 
disagreement, 
faculty no, 
student yes 
Relationships 
agreement 28* 
disagreement, 
faculty yes, 
student no 
disagreement, 
faculty no, 
student yes 
Student’s Self 
Concept and Faculty’s 
Role Concept 
agreement 20 
disagreement, 
faculty yes, —.01 
self concept no 
disagreement, 
faculty no, —.24* 
self concept yes 
Student’s Self 
Concept and Role 
Attributes Concept 
agreement .08 
disagreement, 
self concept 
yes, —.18 
role concept no 
disagreement, 
self concept 
no, .0l 
role concept yes, 
Number in predicted 
direction 16 
Number significant 4 


—.08 


—.09 


—.18 


—11 


—.22* 


—.06 


—.20 


—17 —.03 
—.27* —.08 


08 08 
—.08 —.06 


Ol —.14 


—.01 —.02 
08 —.12 


—.02 .36* 
138 —.82* 


—19 —.02 


04 14 
—18 —.05 


—.27* —.14 


04 .08 


ll —.06 


—19 —.06 


13 18 
2 2 


.08 ll 


—.07 
06 07 


—14 —.09 


.26* —.07 
—.20* «11 


—16 —.03 


—.06 15 
Ol —.12 


11 —.04 


.20* —.03 
—.13 10 


— 11 —.07 


07 —.08 


—.19 


—.10 


—21 


08 6 
—.27 7 


16 8 


13 4 
—.11 4 


—.07 4 


31* 6 
07 5 


—.53* 6 


02 5 


—.01 4 


—.01 6 


—.10 5 


—.08 i 


.08 5 


0 
0 





*Significant at .05 level. 
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Only a small number of correlations are 
significant, namely 13 of the 126 correla- 
tions. This is only about 10 per cent of all 
the correlations when 5 per cent is expected 
as a matter of chance. A more encourag- 
ing picture exists, though, because each 
of the 13 significant correlations is in the 
direction indicated by theory. Further 
verification of experimental theory is of- 
fered by the fact that 90 of the 126 
correlations are in the predicted direction 
when 63 are expected by chance. This 
difference is a significant one. 

Although there is hope, the case for 
the theory should not be overdone. The 
relationships this study found are indeed 
tenuous. The patterning of the relation- 
ships from school to school is rather am- 
biguous; in several schools it is doubtful 
whether we are dealing with anything but 
random variation or not. Most of the vari- 
ables are related to perseveration in largely 
a random manner. The three possible ex- 
ceptions are the variables dealing with 
consistency in the student’s statements of 
the attributes of the ideal nurse, of her 
rights and obligations in her social relation- 
ships, and of her self conception in relation 
to her superior’s conception of the ideal 
nursing student. Accuracy of knowledge 
of the training program has many relation- 
ships in the predicted direction but only 





one significant relationship. Accuracy of 
knowledge of a student’s nursing activities 
and the consistency of her self concept 
and concept of the ideal nursing student 
related only randomly with perseveration 
towards goal in this study. 

Despite our doubt, we related all six 
variables to perseveration by means of 
multiple correlation analysis. Beta weights 
and multiple correlations resulting from 
this analysis are given in Table 3. Only 
the agreement score from each area was 
included in the multiple correlation analy- 
sis because linear dependence results when 
all three variables of an area are incorpor- 
ated into the analysis. We experimented 
with including the agreement score and 
one disagreement score from each area 
but linear dependence, although theoreti- 
cally absent, was approximated so closely 
empirically that solution was still impos- 
sible. Hence only the main agreement 
score of each area was used. 

Table 3 indicates that the six agreement 
scores are significantly related to persev- 
eration towards goal in each instance but 
the relationship is not very high in any 
case. This is a heartening result; proximity 
to expectation is related to perseveration 
to a small degree. The difficulty lies in 
the inconsistency among beta weights asso- 
ciated with each variable throughout the 














Table 3 
Beta Weights and Multiple Correlations by Schools 
School 
1 7 s 4 8 6 5 
(Municipal) (Roman Catholic) (Community) (Protestant) 
Knowledge of 
Nursing Program .07 .06 .07 .08 —-.02 .06 —.04 
Activities .06 16 09 01 —.02 —.10 —.10 
Attributes 25 Al —.08 24 —.00 238 —.07 
Relationships 10 —.01 —.01 —.10 —.37 .08 18 
Student’s Self 
Concept and 
Faculty‘s Role .09 15 —.10 19 18 28 —.02 
Student’s Self 
Concept and 
Role Concept —.07 16 10 —.15 —.14 —.40 01 
Multiple 
Correlation .85* Al* .26* 81* .38* 51* 21* 





*E*iceeds .05 level of significance. 
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seven schools. Taken as a whole there 
seems to be little hope that these variables 
can be used in a general way to anticipate 
a flagging interest in continuation on the 
road to becoming a nurse. Some pattern- 
ing may be present, however, in terms 
of type of hospital school. The relationship 
of these variables to perseveration is less 
clear in the three schools associated with 
hospitals supported by a religious sect. In 
those hospitals supported by nonsectarian 
groups, however, the variables relate to 
perseveration more clearly. In addition, 
both in the pair of nursing schools sup- 
ported by a municipality and in the pair 
supported by a community there is just a 
little consistency in the signs of beta 
weights where the aggregate of the two 
beta weights for a variable is relatively 
high in an absolute sense. The pattern 
seems unworthy of further remark, how- 
ever. 


Generalization 


Emerging theory in vocational develop- 
ment presumes that adjustment after entry 
upon a task depends on the correspondence 
of an image of the task ahead and the 
reality that is to be experienced. The 
prediction of adjustment therefore re- 
quires that the future reality be known at 
entry as well as it may be known. 


Our experiment presumed that the stu- 
dent knows that the supervisor sets the 
mold in which she must grow. Perhaps 
supervisors hold a low valence in the minds 
of the student of nursing and do not set 
the pace for the student as a result. Per- 
haps supervisors are not aware of this 
responsibility and do not actively practice 
it. Of course, either supposition is con- 
sistent with our result. We do not consider 
either to be likely explanations, however. 

Another presumption of the experiment 
is that the reality to be experienced is 
better reflected by people on the scene 
than it could be by a disinterested out- 
sider. This we still consider true although 
we must admit that important local varia- 
tions in reality may have been omitted from 
the generalized image formed through 
the senior author’s experience. 


Our experiment further presumes that 
the mold of importance is actually included 
in our questionnaire. This may not be so. 
In addition, the important ells of the mold 
may have been obliterated by the re- 
mainder of the extensive questions. Either 
supposition may account for our poor re- 
sults and we are inclined to consider such 
possibilities seriously. Item by item con- 
sideration of our data might prove fruitful. 


Finally, the experiment presumes that 
the student of nursing can discover po- 
tential differences in wish and reality and 
that such discovery provides the incentive 
for re-evaluation of goal, of expectations, 
or of self. Perhaps the detail we investi- 
gated is never fully known and is impos- 
sible to know in six months. This is the 
period of highest attrition, however. In 
addition, we merely felt that attrition. is 
a necessary result of lack of correspondence 
of image and reality and need not depend 
upon full realization of the inconsistency. 


We did not control for ability at entry 
because we anticipated much stronger re- 
lationships than those discovered. In other 
words, we felt that we were investigating 
a prime effect as vocational development 
theory suggests. Now, however, the rela- 
tive importance for continuation of ability 
and of dissimilarity remain a matter of 
question. It could well be that the control 
for ability would completely account for 
the relationships reported here because the 
more able may prove more aware of dis- 
parity and be more influenced in their 
course as a result. On the other hand, 
awareness of dissimilarity may have the 
role of suppressor variable in this type of 
situation. Perhaps lack of ability regard- 
less of dissimilarity in expectations ac- 
counts for attrition in the less able while 
dissimilarity plays the important role when 
ability is sufficient to the demand. This 
would be an interesting and important mat- 
ter to settle. 

Our results do not, of course, cast any 
doubt on the general structure of emerg- 
ing theory in vocational development. 
Self concept and learning through role 
playing may still determine the goal elected 
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when choice is necessary. In addition, 
these modes of conceptualization may be 
very useful in counseling with regard to 
maladjustment following entry. Our re- 
sults suggest, however, that, at entry, in- 
compatibility with the expectations of those 
who set the role does not have a marked 
influence upon staying in a school of nurs- 
ing for less than six months. May someone 
prove able to solve this problem because 
it stands in the way of successfully writing 
autobiographies before life is lived. 


Received September 28, 1959. 
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Interest Stability and Personality Traits 


Clarence J. Dunkleberger’ and Leona E. Tyler 
University of Oregon 


Much has been wriiten about the so- 
called “stability” of interests. When Fryer 
(1931) summarized the literature in this 
area, most studies had dealt with the lack 
of permanence of “expressed” interests. 
This involves a subjective, summary state- 
ment. More recently, many studies have 
indicated a surprising permanence of in- 
terest scores based on a number of related 
items. The present scoring keys on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, for in- 
stance, typically show odd-even reliability 
coefficients of about .88. Test-retest studies 
over long periods of time also show high 
correlations. Strong (1943) reports test- 
retest correlations of .75 for college seniors 
retested after five years. With a ten-year 
interval, the coefficient was .71. Correla- 
tions for high school students after two 
years average .57; after six years, .52. Car- 
ter (1944), Stordahl (1954), and others 
have also reported test-retest results for 
high school students. Scores, patterns, and 
letter grades are remarkably stable for 
many of the students. 

We may thus assume a fairly high de- 
gree of stability of high and low scores 
in the majority of cases. But a counselor 
never knows whether an individual with 
whom he is working belongs to the stable 
majority or the unstable minority. There- 
fore it is important that we know some- 
thing about those students who do not 
show high test-retest correlations for in- 
terest measures. Darley and Hagenah 
(1955) suggest that: “It is unfortunate that 
we have too few studies of large numbers 
of individuals who do not conform to the 
generalization” (stability in the majority 
of cases). Tyler (1956) states that: “Meas- 
ures of interest tend to have considerable 
stability, but the meaning of interest 
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changes in some individuals is still not 
understood.” 

Darley and Hagenah (1955) suggest sev- 
eral possible reasons for unstable patterns. 
“If the first testing reveals no particular 
pattern of interests, a high correlation with 
the retest cannot be expected; if the con- 
ditions of testing are not taken seriously, 
low or negative correlations may result 
from retesting; very young subjects may 
show less stability than others; a drastic 
change in one’s self-concept may be re- 
flected in a change of relative ranking of 
interests.” Bordin and Wilson (1953) 
showed that curricular shifts tended to pro- 
duce changes in interests as measured by 
the Kuder Inventory. 

The authors of the present article ques- 
tion the use of the term “stability” in con- 
nection with the interests of young sub- 
jects. It is a term that usually refers to 
the reliability of the measuring instrument 
(Thorndike, 1949). To use the same term 
to indicate how permanent interests are 
over long periods is somewhat confusing. 
Expecting vocational interests to be per- 
manent or stable among students who have 
little or no first-hand occupational informa- 
tion or experiences, and who are still spend- 
ing the greater proportion of their time in 
school, is much like expecting a fifteen- 
year-old boy to be the same weight or 
height as he was the year before. Growth 
might well be the largest single factor pro- 
ducing differences from year to year. If 
this were the case, to use the negative 
term “instability” in referring to changes 
is to place a semantic obstacle in our way 
as we try to understand them. We have 
therefore chosen the term “non-changers” 
to refer to those individuals whose interest 
scores remain the same, and the term 
“changers” to refer to those whose scores 
do not. 
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This study is directed toward securing 
some information on personality differences 
between changers and non-changers. 


Procedures 


The data reported here were obtained 
in connection with a longitudinal study of 
children’s interests carried out by one of 
the authors. Students were tested periodi- 
cally from the first grade through high 
school, using personality, interest, achieve- 
ment, intelligence, and other measures. Of 
the 287 subjects who at one time or an- 
other were tested in connection with the 
study, 141 were still in the community in 
their senior year of high school, and thus 
available for the final round of data col- 
lection. The present report is based on the 
last two years of the longitudinal study. 

During these two years, several tests 
were administered. The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank was given in both 11th and 
12th grades. Boys took the men’s form, 
girls the women’s form. The Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule was given at the 
llth grade level, and the California Per- 
sonality Inventory at the 12th grade level. 
(These tests will hereafter be referred to 
as the SVIB, the EPPS, and the CPI.) 

Of the 141 subjects remaining in the 
school district, there were 64 who took 
both the SVIB and the EPPS during the 
junior year, and 72 who took both the 
SVIB and the CPI during the senior year. 
These were the same subjects for the most 
part. All had taken the SVIB both years. 
It is admitted that this dwindling of sub- 
jects from the original N may have result- 
ed in some selectivity, and thus the sample 
may not be as representative as one might 
have hoped. 


For each subject, a rank order correla- 
tion between llth and 12th grade SVIB 
profiles was computed. A distribution was 
made of these correlation coefficients. Sub- 
jects whose coefficients fell in the top third 
of this distribution were classified as “non- 
changers” for the purposes of this study. 
Those whose coefficients fell in the bottom 
third were classified as “changers.” Results 
were analyzed separately for the two sexes 
and for the two personality tests, since 
there were some individuals who took the 
EPPS but not the CPI, and vice versa. 
Table 1 will serve to summarize this break- 
down. 

Means for “changers” and “non-chang- 
ers” on the various scales of both the per- 
sonality tests were compared using the ¢ 
test of significance. The groups were also 
compared for intelligence using scores that 
had been obtained on the Henman Nelson 
Test when they were in ninth grade. 


Results and Discussion 


The two groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly in intelligence. Although the non- 
changers had a higher mean IQ than the 
changers, the difference was not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. For girls, the mean 
IQ for the non-changers was 119.61, for 
the changers, 116.24. For boys, the mean 
for the non-changers was 115.60, for the 
changers was 104.92. Thus it does not 
seem likely that differences on personality 
variables reflect mainly intelligence dif- 
ferences. 

Following the breakdown expressed in 
Table 1, there were 36 tests of significance 
on the SVIB-CPI group, 18 for the boys 
and 18 for the girls. There were 30 tests 
of significance on the SVIB-EPPS group, 


Table 1 


Correlation Between llth and 12th Grade SVIB (or Personality Test) 
Profiles of Those High in Change and Low in Change 























SVIB-EPPS SVIB-CPI 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Non- Non- Non- Non- 
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Table 2 
Mean Differences Between Changers and Non-changers on EPPS Scalesf 
Girls Boys 
EPPS Scales Mean of Mean of Observed Mean of ‘Mean of Observed 
Non-changers Changers Value Non-changers Changers # Value 
Achievement 9.67 12.67 1.44 16.40 14.60 0.84 
Deference 11.42 11.67 0.15 12.30 11.40 0.78 
Order 10.42 _ 10.25 0.11 10.20 9.80 0.18 
Exhibitionism 14.92 14.25 0.57 15.50 16.50 0.85 
Autonomy 11.58 18.25 0.86 14.80 12.60 0.85 
Affiliation 18.08 19.25 0.90 15.80 15.60 0.10 
Intraception 15.17 15.83 0.41 18.00 14.10 0.49 
Succorance 18.25 16.00 1.69 11.00 12.80 1.09 
Dominance 12.83 11.83 0.71 14.10 15.60 0.71 
Abasement 19.07 17.58 1.41 18.10 13.380 0.10 
Nurturance 18.50 15.91 2.09* 18.60 18.40 0.08 
Change 16.83 17.42 0.38 18.10 15.10 1.67 
Endurance 10.00 11.83 0.60 17.10 14.50 1.24 
Heterosexuality 16.08 14,42 0.61 10.10 17.20 2.89* 
Aggression 12.08 9.83 1.28 14.10 12.10 0.87 





y hag ee are significant at the .05 level with two-tailed test if greater than 2.074 for girls and 2.101 
‘or boys. , 

¢Changers are subjects lowest with rank order correlations (= .81 for girls and S .73 for boys)_between 
lith and 1th grade SVIB’s, Non-changers are subjects highest with rank order correlations (= .90 for 
girls and = .83 for boys) between 11th and 12th grade SVIB profiles, 











Table 8 
Mean Differences Between Changers and Non-changers on CPI Scalest 
Girls Boys 
CPI Scales Mean of Mean of Observed Mean of Mean of Observed 
Non-changers Changers # Value Non-changers hangers #¢ Value 
Dominance 24,94 28.06 1.62 23.00 27.00 1.16 
Capacity for Status 19.82 22.94 2.88* 16.90 19.20 1.14 
Sociability 24.71 25.06 0.21 23.80 25.50 0.78 
Social Presence 84.06 87.00 1.42 83.90 86.00 0.64 
Self-acceptance 22.24 23.00 O55. . 19.90 21.80 0.77 
Well-being 88.71 86.94 2.40* 83.40 84,20 0.23 
Responsibility 31.59 82.75 0.67 26.00 27.20 0.41 
Socialization 40.85 40.94 0.58 86.30 83.30 1.00 
Self-control 28.18 80.25 0.95 18.00 26.40 2,14* 
Tolerance 21.41 24.87 2.65* 17.80 19.00 0.40 
Good Impression 14.76 17.63 1.27 13.60 16.40 1.16 
Communality 26.12 25.75 0.71 24.60 25.80 0.41 
Achievement via Conformity 25.94 28.06 1.28 24,10 24.30 0.10 
Achievement via Independence 18.58 21,81 2.24* 16.50 17.40 0.44 
Intellectual Efficiency 87.52 41.19 2.01 88.50 87.00 0.42. 
Psychological Mindedness 9.12 11.50 2.36% 11.10 11.20 0.08 
Flexibility 10.00 14.25 3.83** 9.50 9.20 0.17 
Femininity 93.12 23.44 0.25 14.10 14.30 0.12 





*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at .001 level. 


fChangers are subjects with lowest rank order correlations (=.81 for girls and SS .75 for boys) between 
lith and 12th grade SVIB profiles. Non-changers are those’ with highest rank order correlations (= .87 
for girls and = .84 for boys) between 11th and 12th grade SVIB profiles, 
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15 for each sex. Since the EPPS was ad- 
ministered during the student’s 11th year, 
and before the CPI, these results will be 
discussed first. 

Of the 30 comparisons on the EPPS, 
only two significant differences were found 
between the changers and non-changers. 
The non-changers among the girls scored 
significantly higher on the Nurturance 
scale than did the changers (see Table 2). 
The changers among the boys scored high- 
er on the Heterosexuality scale than did 
the non-changers. According to Edwards 
(1954), this may mean that girls whose 
measured interests do not change appre- 
ciably between the llth and 12th grades 
apparently have personality characteristics 
that indicate a need to help or take care 
of people. Boys whose measured interests 
change appreciably between the 11th and 
12th grades have personality characteristics 
that indicate more mature and natural re- 
lationships with the opposite sex. Both of 
these scales, Nurturance and Heterosexu- 
ality, would seem to indicate the more 
mature person if the score were high. Of 
the 30 comparisons, 14 reveal the changers 
as having the higher mean scores and 16 
show the non-changers as having the high- 
er mean scores. With only two compari- 
sons reaching the established significance 
level, one cannot conclude with any cer- 
tainty that anything but chance is operat- 
ing here. 

In the SVIB-CPI group, 33 of the 36 
comparisons indicate higher mean scores 
for the changers (see Table 3). Of these 
83 differences, six are significant at the .05 
level and one is significant at the .001 
level. Gough (1957) states that a general 
high level of scores is an indication of bet- 
ter than average emotional and intellectual 
adjustment. Simply on the basis of the 33 
comparisons revealing higher scores for the 
changers, we might therefore say that the 
changers tend to be better adjusted individ- 
uals. (The means for both groups were 
above Gough’s high school norms, how- 
ever.) A closer look at Table 8 will re- 
veal that the biggest differences are to be 
found among the girls, with six of the 18 
comparisons significant. Again, these six 


scales and the one that indicates a sig- 
nificant difference for the boys all show 
higher means for the changers and all 
seem to characterize the mature or better 
adjusted individual. High scores on Well- 
being, Capacity for Status, Self-control, 
Tolerance, Achievement via independence, 
Psychological-mindedness, and Flexibility 
all seem to point to the mature, superior 
people in our culture (Gough, 1957). 

Thus, this study would suggest that 
changes in measured interests at the high 
school age may not point to immaturity. 
Instead they may be characteristic of per- 
sons of superior capabilities with a wide 
variety of interests who need more experi- 
ences and a longer developmental period 
to enable them to differentiate and choose. 
Some of them may be persons whose self 
concepts do not fit in with those occupa- 
tions listed on the SVIB, particularly in 
reference to the few occupations listed for 
women, or better known professions with 
well-structured roles. The role of the psy- 
chologist, for instance, has changed so 
rapidly and is so loosely structured that 
the psychologist scale on the SVIB, stand- 
ardized a decade ago, may not differentiate 
the embryonic psychologist from men in 
general today. 

Something should perhaps be said with 
regard to the sex differences. In the first 
place, the rank order correlations between 
successive profiles average higher for girls 
than for boys, as an inspection of the cut- 
ting points will show. This may reflect 
the well-known fact that adolescent girls 
are ahead of boys of the same age in gen- 
eral maturity, or it may arise from differ- 
ences between the men’s and the women’s 
forms of the Strong test. But in spite of 
this general tendency of girls not to change, 
the evidence for superior personality char- 
acteristics in those who do change is clear- 
er for them than it is for the boys. The 
fact that the N’s are somewhat larger for 
girls makes it easier to get significant t’s 
when their means are compared. However, 
an inspection of the CPI means themselves, 
as reported in Table 3, suggests that they 
actually differ more than the means for the 
boys do. One possibility here is that low 
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intelligence has more to do with interest 
change in this group of boys than in this 
group of girls. For the boys, the IQ dif- 
ference between 116 and 105, while it 
did not turn out to be significant, is sub- 
stantial. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
these results and the inferences made from 
them, are far from conclusive. They are 
based on a fairly small sample and one 
that may not be representative. It may, 
however, serve to deter counselors from 
generalizing too far from studies showing 
that the interests of high school students 
are stable. We need more research in this 
area, research planned from a develop- 
mental rather than a psychometric point 
of view. 

Summary 


Although most test-retest studies of in- 
terest measures indicate that interests are 
remarkably stable even during the high 
school years, we have very little infor- 
mation about those students whose inter- 
ests do not remain constant. Counselors 
could use this information. 

The authors believe that we should think 
of interest change during adolescence as 
an index of development rather than of 
instability. For experimental purposes, 
students showing the lowest test-retest cor- 
relations on the SVIB were called “chang- 
ers” and those with the highest, “non- 
changers.” The object of the study was 
to search for personality differences be- 
tween the changers and non-changers. 

Sixty-four high school juniors were given 
both the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(SVIB), and the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS). Seventy-two seniors 
were given the SVIB and the California 
Personality Inventory (CPI). The chang- 
ers, those whose rank order correlations on 
the SVIB fell in the bottom third of the 
distribution, were compared with the non- 
changers, those whose rank order correla- 
tions fell in the top third, on all of the 
separate personality scales. Boys and girls 
were analyzed separately. A two-tailed t 
test with a .05 significance level was used. 

Differences on the EPPS were signifi- 


cant in only two of the 30 comparisons, 
On the CPI seven of the comparisons yield- 
ed significant t values. All of them indi- 
cated higher mean scores for the changers. 
All but one of them were in the girls’ 
group. The results in general suggest that 
changers are better adjusted, emotionally 
and intellectually, than are the non- 
changers. 

The inference is that changers are not 
necessarily unstable as the continued use 
of the terms “stability” and “instability” in 
discussions of this problem often suggest. 
Many may be very capable, well-adjusted 
individuals who have a wide variety of in- 
terests and capabilities and who change 
their attitudes as they obtain more experi- 
ence and information. 

Because of the small N and other limit- 
ing factors, generalizations from this study 
must remain tentative. 


Received January 1, 1960. 
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Social Mobility Orientations and Interests 
of Adolescents 


John Pierce-Jones 
The University of Texas 


Comparatively little is known with much 
assurance regarding relationships between 
vertical social mobility and human inter- 
ests. Regarding the former construct, 
Sorokin (1927) long ago noted for prev- 
alence of speculation and the relative 
scarcity of carefully examined empirical 
evidence. His evaluation seems still to be 
true despite important contributions by 
such investigators as Hieronymus (1951) 
and Gough (1949a). Concerning interests, 
Allport (1959) has recently reemphasized 
the significance of their study for an ade- 
quate psychology of human motivation. 

In the domain of vocational interest re- 
search, the Occupational Level scale for 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 
1943) is widely known and is clearly re- 
lated to the objective socio-economic posi- 
tions which men hold in American society. 
Unfortunately, however, little work appears 
to have tested likely relationships between 
OL scores and either social mobility tend- 
encies in personality or the achievement 
of social mobility in reality. Similarly, the 
“interest status” scales for Kuder’s Prefer- 
ence Record, Vocational, recently devel- 
oped by Pierce-Jones (1959) have been 
shown in cross-validation research to be 
reliably associated with an objective cri- 
terion of socio-economic status and to show 
interpretable relationships to intelligence, 
other Kuder interest scores, and school 
marks. These “interest status” measures 
have not, however, been used in studies 
of social mobility tendencies until the 
present investigation. 

Gough (1948), Centers (1949), and 
Pierce-Jones (1959) have pointed up the 
conceptual distinction between  socio- 
economic status as an objective, demo- 


graphic variable (measured by score cards, 
occupational rating scales, etc.) and status 
construed as a psychological variable re- 
lated to, but not identical with, objective 
status. For example, Centers indicated that 
people from different objective status posi- 
tions may possess interests and values 
commonly, yet recognize status distinctions 
of a sociological sort existing between 
them. Bachelis (1955) found that adoles- 
cents’ F-scale scores were related to dif- 
ferences between objective status and 
status inferred from scores on Gough’s 
(1948) MMPI St scale, a difference taken 
to indicate “social mobility orientation,” in 
much the same way as Bettelheim and 
Janowitz (1950) believed they found 
prejudice indicators related to manifest 
social mobility among American veterans. 
Gough (1949a) concluded that discrepan- 
cies between objective status measures and 
MMPI St scores reflected social mobility 
tendencies. In sum, then, there appears 
to be considerable justification for consid- 
ering that reliable differences between 
objective status values, on the one hand, 
and empirically derived personality or in- 
terest status scores, on the other, probably 
index the social mobility orientations of 
individuals. This is the point at which the 
present research comes to focus. 


Problem 


This investigation tested the hypothesis 
that individuals with contrasting social 
mobility orientations differ significantly in 
their interests. Social mobility orientations, 
upward and downward respectively, were 
measured by score differences between (a) 
an objective socio-economic score-card and 
(b) Kuder Preference Record, Vocational 
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(KPRV) “interest status” (IS) scales de- 
veloped by the writer (Pierce-Jones, 1959). 
The dependent interest variables employed 
were the ten usual interests measured by 
the KPRV. This approach to the problem 
closely paralleled that adopted by Gough 
(1949a) in his study of MMPI personality 
correlates of discrepancies between objec- 
tive status and MMPI “personality status.” 


Subjects and Procedure 


The subjects employed were 550 elev- 
enth-grade pupils of the 584 enrolled in 
the high school of a residentially stable 
community of 40,000 people in a western 
state. Included were 261 males having a 
mean age of 16.8 years and 289 females 
whose mean age was 16.6 years. Each 
subject filled in Gough’s (1949b) Home 
Index (HI) and the KPRV, Form C, under 
careful supervision. The mean HI score 
for males was 11.1 (SD 4.2), and the mean 
for females was 11.3 (SD 4.2). The KPRV 
was scored for the boys’ or the girls’ IS 
scale, as appropriate, and for the several 
conventional interest scales. 

Social mobility orientations were deter- 
mined by converting raw HI scores (i.e., 
objective status) and IS scores (interest 
status) to T-scores with a mean of 50 and 
SD of 10. Then each subject’s IS T-score 
was subtracted from his HI T-score to 
obtain a status discrepancy, or social mo- 
bility orientation, score. The resulting 
score, if positive, indicated a downward 
mobility orientation (DMO). Conversely, 
if the status discrepancy score were a nega- 
tive one in sign, an upward social mobility 
orientation (UMO) was inferred. When 
these T-score discrepancies were them- 
selves cast into new frequency distributions 
for the two sexes and, subsequently, trans- 
formed into T-scores based on the means 
and SD’s of discrepancy scores, resulting 
T-scores of 60 or higher were taken to 
represent a downward social mobility 
orientation while T-scores of 40 or less 
were taken to mean an upward social 
mobility orientation. Application of Mos- 
ier’s formula as presented by Guilford 
(1954:394) yielded reliability coefficients, 
faa, for the discrepancy scores of .80 and 


.75 for males and females respectively. T- 
scores of 40 and 60 were selected as “cut- 
ting scores” for two reasons: (a) to 
minimize the compounding in the discrep- 
ancy scores of the unreliability inherent 
in the original measures, and (b) so that 
only those subjects who were most clearly 
in the DMO and UMO categories would 
be selected for comparisons on the KPRV 
interest scales. 

Forty-one males were thus identified as 
oriented toward upward social mobility 
(UMO) as were 50 females; 51 males and 
54 females were selected as tending toward 
downward social mobility (DMO) by the 
criterion employed. The UMO subjects of 
each sex were then compared with the 
DMO subjects of the same sex on the 
ten standard KPRV interest scales by ap- 
plying a two-tailed t-test for differences 
between means provided by Guilford 
(1950). The .05 level was accepted as the 
criterion of a statistically reliable differ- 
ence in all of the comparisons which were 
made. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations ob- 
tained for UMO and DMO males and fe- 
males on the KPRV interest variables are 
presented in Table 1 together with the 
values of ¢ obtained by comparing the 
means. Examination of Table 1 shows that 
DMO males obtained higher mean scores, 
at the .05 level or beyond, on the outdoor, 
mechanical, and scientific interest scales; 
UMO males had higher mean scores on 
the persuasive, artistic, and literary scales. 
As was true for males, DMO females 
earned higher means on the outdoor, me- 
chanical, and scientific scales, while UMO 
females were reliably higher on the artistic, 
literary, and clerical scales. Seven of twelve 
accepted differences shown in Table 1 were 
significant at the .01 level or beyond. 


Discussion 


To the extent that discrepancies between 
objective socio-economic status and interest 
status are valid indicators of social mo- 
bility orientations in the personality struc- 
tures of individuals, the results obtained 
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Table 1 


#-Ratios Comparing Mean Scores on Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, for Males 
and Females Differing in Social Mobility Orientation 











KPRV Upwardly Oriented Downwardly Oriented 
Scales Sex Mean S.D. Mean S.D. t 
Outdoor M 83.95 11.00 54.95 11.75 8.75** 
F 80.84 12.15 87.00 15.00 2.56* 
Mechanical M 29.65 12.50 35.90 14.75 2.12* 
F 20.56 8.40 25.72 9.24 3.00** 
Computational M 24.42 6.80 24.18 5.61 0.17 
F 21.06 7.84 20.02 6.10 0.78 
Scientific M 84.65 9.99 41.25 10.76 2.87** 
F 25.86 10.86 29.71 11.40 2.00* 
Persuasive M 47.74 10.00 89.45 14.00 4.26** 
F 40.90 8.25 42.67 11.55 0.92 
Artistic M 28.98 7.61 24.74 7.80 2.59* 
F 33.14 8.380 27.20 10.46 3.25*%* 
Literary M 20.86 7.19 15.46 6.14 8.54** 
F 23.08 7.80 16.94 7.74 4.15** 
Musical M 15.64 5.40 13.48 7.06 1.60 
F 18.42 5.20 18.03 6.84 0.32 
Social _ xv. M 84.86 11.58 88.46 10.81 1.50 
F 49.61 12.98 51.70 10.53 0.91 
Clerical M 48.40 9.49 44.16 10.75 1.93 
F 56.81 16.05 50.32 12.89 2.27* 





*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 


in this research tend not only to support 
the hypothesis with which the study orig- 
inated, but tend also to clarify the interest 
correlates of social mobility tendencies. 
Thus the results indicate that youngsters 
of either sex who have an upward social 
mobility orientation are, on the average, 
less interested in outdoor, mechanical, and 
scientific activities than their peers who 
are potentially downwardly mobile. Rela- 
tively stronger interests in artistic and lit- 
erary pursuits tend to characterize the 
subjects of both sexes who appear to 
be potentially mobile in an upward direc- 
tion. In the case of boys only, a higher 
level of persuasive interest apparently typi- 
fies those with an upward social mobility 
orientation, and, in the case of girls only, 
clerical interest reliably differentiated the 
UMO and DMO groups, the latter scoring 
lower on the average. It would be both 
hazardous and unwise, however, to pro- 
ceed from these results to predictive state- 
ments about individual cases. 

The results of this investigation both con- 
firm and extend Gough’s (1948) inferences 


drawn from limited numbers of MMPI 
items found to differentiate status groups 
of adolescents. He found objectively high 
status subjects to be differentiated from 
lower status age-mates by items implying 
stronger literary and esthetic attitudes. But 
inferences based on small numbers of dis- 
criminating items in a test like the MMPI 
stand more firmly as hypotheses than as 
conclusions. It is therefore important to 
point out that the results obtained in the 
present investigation showed potentially 
upward mobile subjects to be distinguished 
from those with downward mobility orien- 
tations by generally the same KPRV scales 
which have been shown (Pierce-Jones, 
1959) to differentiate adolescents of high 
and low objective social status in more 
systematic research. When these prior find- 
ings are considered, it is difficult to avoid 
hypothesizing that individuals with upward 
social mobility orientations have assimi- 
lated the interests which tend to charac- 
terize objectively high status persons. 
Conversely, those whose social mobility 
orientation tends to be downward have 
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developed interests more characteristic of 
low status people. It is obvious that careful 
probing of the processes and conditions by 
which different interest patterns are de- 
veloped should constitute an important 
research commitment in the future. 


Summary 


Discrepancies between Home Index 
scores and Kuder Preference Record, Vo- 
cational, Form C, “interest status” scores 
were used to select groups of male and 
female adolescents characterized by up- 
ward and downward social mobility orien- 
tations respectively. The mean scores 
obtained by contrasting social mobility 
groups within sexes on the ten interest 
scales of the Preference Record were com- 
pared by t-test. Individuals having an 
upward social mobility orientation were 
found to score significantly higher than po- 
tentially downwardly mobile subjects on 
scales measuring literary and artistic in- 
terests. Those who were downwardly 
mobile in status orientation scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the upwardly oriented 
subjects in outdoor, mechanical, and scien- 
tific preferences as measured. It was sug- 
gested that assimilation of the interests of 
higher or lower objective status groups may 
have given rise to the interest correlates 
of social mobility orientations and that the 
processes through which this takes place 
should be carefully studied in future 
research. 


Received October 15, 1959. 
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Engineer or Scientist? 


Robert D. MacCurdy 
Centenary College 


Engineers and scientists have long poked 
fun at one another using such terms as 
“impractical daydreamer” and “unimagina- 
tive technician.” The public also has glib 
generalities for the two groups, such as, 
“godless genius” and “slip-stick contractors.” 
It appears the two groups are sharply con- 
trasted in their own minds and in the eyes 
of the public. 

In recent years the real nature of the 
differences between the two groups has 
not been easily discernible. Scientists have 
been employed by industry for quality and 
production control and for trouble-shooting 
jobs. Engineers have moved into the fields 
of engineering-physics, and nuclear energy. 
Is there a basic difference between scien- 
tists and engineers? 

Young men choosing careers must weigh 
in the balance the merits of both of these 
occupations and the characteristics of both 
groups of men. These are factors influ- 
encing their choices either consciously or 
unconsciously. Knowledge of some of these 
factors and their identification would be 
helpful to counselors and other educators, 
parents, and students. The purpose of this 
study is to provide such information. 


Subjects and Procedures 

Earlier the writer completed a study of 
the characteristics and background factors 
of 504 award winners in the Science Tal- 
ent Search of 1952 and 1953 (1956 a and b). 
When these respondents completed their 
inquiry forms they were freshmen or sopho- 
mores in college. One of the items on the 
form required a declaration of their occu- 
pational choice and their major in college. 
When these items were in agreement the 
writer could sort the responses by occupa- 
tion and in this manner different occupa- 
tional choice subgroups could be categor- 
ized. 
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A control group. Forty freshmen and 
thirty-eight sophomores participated from 
the College of General Education, Boston 
University, as a control group. This was a 
group selected for its “generality.” The IQ 
of the members of the group was 120 or 
better. Their age, sex, and educational level 
was very similar to the study group. All of 
the forms used with the science group were 
used with this control group. Their re- 
sponses on all items were compared with 
those of the study group in order to iden- 
tify the responses that revealed character- 
istics and background factors that were sig- 
nificantly different between the control 
and study groups. The details of this 
method have been previously reported 
(MacCurdy, 1956). 

In the study group of 504 honor winners 
of the Science Talent Search was a sub- 
group of 110 who had engineering for their 
occupational choice and 164 who had 
chosen science. Both subgroups were among 
the honors winners described above. See 
Table 1 for the specific occupational 
choices of each group. 


Analysis of Responses 


These two subgroups reacted different- 
ly to certain questions. When their sub- 
group reaction was different from the con- 
trol group at a five per cent level of con- 
fidence, it was considered to be character- 
istic of that occupational subgroup. When 
either the future scientist or the future en- 
gineer subgroups reacted to a question in 
contrast to the reaction of the control but 
the other subgroup did not react to the 
same question in the same way, this ques- 
tion also was considered to be one that 
showed the contrasting characteristics be- 
tween future scientists and future engineers. 

These data describe the future engineer 
as a hobby-loving craftsman, a social per- 








Table 1 





Robert D. MacCurdy 


The Occupational Choices of 274 Young Men 





110 Future Engineers 





164 Future Scientists 











Title of the Chosen Choice in Title of the Chosen Choice in 
Occupation Percentage Occupation Percentage 
Engineer, electrical 82.7 Physicist (Research 50, Applied 21) 43.3 
Engineer, chemical 26.4 Chemist (Research 26, Applied 19) 27.4 
Engineer, mechanical 8.2 Mathematician 13.4 
Engineer, aeronautical 8.2 Physician in Research 49 
Engineer, physics (combined) 7.3 Astronomer or Astrophysicist 8.1 
Engineer, nuclear 46 Biologist (Research 8, Applied 1) 2.4 
Engineer, unspecialized 4.6 Professor of Science (with Research) 18 
Engineer, architectural Uy f Science (specialty undecided) 18 
Engineer, industrial 3.7 Meteorologist is 
Engineer, civil 1.8 Geologist 6 
Engineer, geological 9 

Total 100. Total 100. 





Responses Indicating Contrasting Characteristics 


110 Future Engineers 





164 Future Scientists 





Personality 


Usually do not attempt more things than they 
can complete. 

Like to assume responsibility. 

Make a determined effort to be punctual 
always. 

Do not depend on their memory as being 
unusually reliable. 


Like handiwork, crafts and carpentry. 
Like model building, boats or planes. 
Like scouting activities. 


Do not enjoy parties. 

Usually prefer to work and study alone. 

Do not usually prefer to have their play and 
pleasures with other people. 

Do not find that people call them “nosey” 
because of curiosity. 

Try to solve social problems by a scientific 

procedure. 

Do not prefer realistic to symbolic art. 

Do prefer classical to popular music. 

Do not blame themselves the most for their 
er to achieve more in science than they 
ave. 


Disinterest in journalism. 

Disinterest in reading about sports. 
Dislikes community service with children. 
Disinterest in listening to jazz. 

Like to daydream. 


High School Activities 


Member of nonscience clubs. 
Elected an officer in student government. 
Work on school publications. 


Not active member of any athletic team. 


Attitudes and Opinions 


Did not conclude a person is responsible to 
himself alone. 

Never question the soundness of religion. 
Questioned the use to which science is put. 


Decided in event of disaster people should be 
saved in order of their worth to science. 
Decided a scientist should work in science 
and ignore money. 

Believe in a material cause for all events. 


Family History 

Family did not strongly urge “Be somebody 
important.” 

Kept no domestic pets at home. 

Father’s occupation was not a businessman. 


Mother’s birthplace is America. 
Admired and respected father’s achievements. 
Had no brothers in the family. 
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110 Future Engineers 





164 Future Scientists 





Associates 


Found newspaper or magazine articles had 
strong influence in starting their careers. 


Science teacher gave him the most encourage- 
ment and inspiration in career plans. 

Had family friends who were scientists. 
Had a scientist as a personal hero. 

Attended secondary and elementary public 
schools. 


Most Inspirational Science Teacher 


Seemed to enjoy his teaching job. 


Trained to be a scientist before becoming a 
teacher. 

Teaching philosophy was such that he did 
not teach facts to disciplined groups. 

Had a master’s degree in science or education. 


Career Decision and Motivation 


Liked to explore the unknown. 
Believed that he could extend the boundaries 
of human knowledge. 


Summary of the Data 


The future engineers accept social opportu- 
nities and responsibilities. They like things 
associated with people. They like to work with 
their hands. They engage in activities with 
other people and are of service to them. 
They thought that science was for man’s use. 
To them the family was a unit of great satis- 
faction and encouragement. Their associates 
were helpful to them. Published material 
influenced them. 


The future scientists did not enjoy the company 
of people in work or play. They preferred 
the complex to the simple. They had no con- 
fidence in fate. They liked solitary, intellectual 
problem-solving things. They avoided public 
entertainment. They considered the search for 
truth the most important activity for man. 
Their associates were mostly mature or future 
scientists. Their science teacher was a highly 
trained professional person. He was one of 
their greatest influences among people. They 
decided on a scientific career early in life 
to satisfy curiosity and to meet the needs 
of humanity. 





son, and sensitive to the society of which 
he is a part. He takes statisfaction in his 
interaction with it. He has accepted Ameri- 
can social ideals. 

The future scientist is nongregarious and 
more concerned with the solutions of prob- 
lems of natural law. He finds satisfaction 
in complex, intellectual, nonsocial activities. 

These findings are not unexpected, but 
they do confirm many hypotheses. They 
indicate in general that the future engineer 
is more socially oriented than the future 
scientist. 


Received October 28, 1959. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Some Explorations with Occupational Titles 


John L. Holland! 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


I first became interested in occupational 
titles in 1953 when I discovered an interest 
inventory by La Seur which consisted of 100 
occupational titles and was scored accord- 
ing to the DOT classification system. It 
occurred to me that I could build a simple, 
inexpensive inventory which could be 
scored locally, thereby avoiding that elec- 
tronic middle man in the far North. All 
I needed was a better list of titles and a 
more psychologically-based scoring scheme. 
I began this task with enthusiasm and, 
with the aid of friends, the DOT, and 
newspaper want ad sections, I drew up a 
list of 457 titles, including a few fictitious 
ones. 

Later that year I found a report by 
Forer (1948), which gave me some ideas 
about how to make occupational titles talk. 
About the same time, a colleague gave me 
some notes by an anonymous staff mem- 
ber on how to interpret the Kuder clini- 
cally. 

These experiences led to the develop- 
ment of a personality inventory consisting 
of occupational titles. After five revisions 
and seven years of research, the value of 
this inventory for others is still debatable, 
but its usefulness for me is not. Construct- 
ing the inventory helped me to focus my 
attention on a number of related problems: 
personality and vocational adjustment, 
achievement, and choice. As a result of 
these interests, I devised a theory for 
studying vocational behavior and did a 
series of related studies. My aim here is 
to summarize my explorations with occu- 
pational titles and perhaps to enlist the 


1Henry Borow is Editor of Research Notes for 
this issue and John L. Holland is his invited 
Guest Editor. 
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interest of others who may find this field 
of research congenial. The following sec- 
tions outline my orientations, concerns, and 
some recent results obtained in the pur- 
suit of my hobby. 


The Vocational Preference 
Inventory 


The Vocational Preference Inventory 
consists of 300 occupational titles, to which 
the subject responds “Like” or “Dislike.” 
Traditionally, the acceptance or rejection 
of an occupational title has been viewed 
as a ker sone event of limited psycho- 
logical significance (it tells you what “in- 
terests” the subject). But in the VPI, it 
is assumed that the subject’s response to 
a title is a limited, projective protocol 
which is, in principle, as useful as any 
other projective device. By endorsing or 
rejecting an occupational title, the subject 
is telling us such things as how he sees him- 
self, what his skills are, what frightens 
him, what his chief defenses are. 

First of all, I found that the inventory 
differentiates a variety of student and 
adult groups in generally predicted ways 
and that the individual scales are related 
to similar personality inventory scales ( Hol- 
land, 1958, 1960) and are sensitive to per- 
sonality change (Fairweather et al., 1960). 
These results, and my limited experience 
with blind analysis and individual inquiries 
with subjects, led me to several conclu- 
sions: (1) Vocational interests are per- 
sonality, and—the corollary hypothesis—in- 
terest inventories are personality inven- 
tories; (2) response set is a function of 
personality, not a random, meaningless 
phenomenon; and, (3) test construction is 
neither a science nor an art; it is a disease. 
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Vocational Choice and Occupational 
Classification 

I outlined a tentative approach for 
studying the problems of vocational choice 
and classification in “A Theory of Voca- 
tional Choice” (Holland, 1959a). Most of 
the ideas in that paper came from my 
work with occupational titles. 

Briefly, my goal was to develop a theory 
which would apply both to people and 
to working environments (occupations). 
To assess the person, I proposed the use 
of coded interest profiles. The original 
statement of the theory was concerned 
largely with hypotheses about the nature 
of the person as revealed by his coded 
“interest” profile. The assessment of the 
environment I left unsettled, except to 
group occupations into six classes. As I 
see it now, it is possible to describe the 
environment using the same terms as are 
used to describe the individual and, fur- 
thermore, to elaborate the theory in order 
to study the interactions of the person 
and the environment. (The Kuder or 
Strong could, of course, be used to de- 
fine choice, persons, and environments, but 
they do not have the advantage of an 
explicit one-to-one correspondence between 
persons and environments.) Similarly, by 
developing more subtle coding systems we 
can use profiles, rather than the simple 
high-point codes, to describe both persons 
and environments, 

Having decided to classify occupations 
on the basis of the lists of occupations 
which form six scales of the VPI (Physi- 
cal Activity, Intellectuality, Responsibility, 
Conformity, Verbal Activity, Emotional- 
ity), I reviewed some of the available evi- 
dence in order to find out what people 
in the different classes are like. First, I 
reorganized 15 “interest”-personality cor- 
relational matrices from the literature to 
see if I could find any evidence for the 
stereotypes about persons who have “oc- 
cupational interests” corresponding to the 
proposed classes, and to arrive at more 
adequate formulations of the “modal per- 
sonal orientation” for each class, which I 
had described in the theory (Holland, 
1959a). This second look surprised me! 


I found clear evidence for many stereo- 
types about people in these classes. Cur- 
rently, I am searching for studies in which 
cross-class comparisons have been made 
and trying to write comprehensive formu- 
lations for each class. These formulations 
are an attempt to provide an explicit set 
of hypotheses about the nature of persons 
in each class and the distinctions between 
classes. 
Testing the Theory 


Most recently, I have been trying to 
test some of the hypotheses suggested in 
my theory of vocational choice. The sum- 
mary which follows is elliptical and grossly 
incomplete. The full report, a monograph, 
will contain about 50 tables. 

I decided first to look over the data 
previously collected in a study of a sam- 
ple of 1177 National Merit finalists. On 
the assumption that the student’s high- 
point code was an index of his “develop- 
mental hierarchy” (I now prefer “person- 
ality pattern” as a substitute for that jaw- 
breaker), I related his high-point code to 
a number of other variables: his SAT 
score, the famous people he would like 
to emulate, his self-ratings, the ratings 
teachers give him, his extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and his hobbies. In general, the 
results support many of my original hy- 
potheses about the personality traits con- 
nected with each class, as did the correla- 
tions of the 16 P.F. and the National Merit 
Student Survey (a personality inventory 
of 10 scales) with the six VPI scales. 
Moreover, I found that the student’s high- 
point code was appropriately related to 
his choice of college major and of vo- 
cation. 

The level of the student’s probable col- 
lege major was positively related to the 
sum of his scores on the Status Scale of 
the VPI and the Mathematics Scale of 
the SAT, in accord with a formulation sug- 
gested in the earlier theory: level of oc- 
cupational choice (college major) = Intel- 
ligence + Self-Evaluation. Similarly, high 
scores on these variables, status and mathe- 
matics, were related to positive self-evalu- 
ations and low scores to negative self- 
evaluations. 
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Most of these findings were easily an- 
ticipated and not particularly impressive. 
On the other hand, I found some relation- 
ships which were more unexpected and 
exciting. For example, students with peaks 
on the Responsibility or Verbal Activity 
Scale are more likely to have held elective 
offices than are students with peaks on 
other scales. This finding seems to sup- 
port the notion that members of these two 
classes have interpersonal skills and lead- 
ership ability and that members of the 
other classes lack these qualities. High 
self-ratings of originality are most frequent- 
ly related to peaks on the Intellectuality 
and Emotionality scales. These results 
dovetail rather well with IPAR research— 
their “creative” samples liked scientific 
and artistic activities—and with the defini- 
tions of these VPI scales suggested by 
their correlations with the 16 P.F. scales 
(MacKinnon, 1960; Holland, 1960). 


It became more and more clear that my 
account of vocational choice comes close 
to being a theory of personality, or per- 
sonal dispositions, of which vocational 
choice is one outcome; and that it could 
be applied to the problems of achieve- 
ment and creativity. Later, it occurred to 
me that colleges and other institutions 
could be profiled in the same way that 
students are; that is, one could do a census 
of the types of students at a given institu- 
tion and thereby obtain a profile of the 
institution which would be a measure of 
the college environment. 

Since I obtained only inconclusive re- 
sults in testing my earlier hypotheses about 
modal codes, I have concluded that I was 
trying to substitute a statistical definition 
(modal code) for a psychological one. I 
found that certain observed relationships 
between particular two-point codes and 
such variables as number of elective of- 
fices held, vocational choice, awards in 
science and debate, and changes in major 
field could be better explained by the for- 
mulations which the codes represent than 
by the frequency with which a given two- 
digit code occurs. 

With this end in mind, I began a second 
study as a part of our annual assessment 


of National Merit Scholars. For each stu- 
dent and his parents, we obtained infor- 
mation on more than 100 variables, includ- 
ing self and teacher ratings, aptitude, 
achievement, originality, personality and 
background. Mothers filled out the Parent- 
al Attitude Research Inventory and fathers. 
gave information on family background 
and ranked nine goals and traits in the 
order which they considered them desir- 
able for their children to possess. In ad- 
dition to replicating some earlier findings 
about the relation of high-point code to 
self-ratings, activities, and vocational 
choice, these analyses revealed several 
new relationships. For example, we found 
that fathers who want their sons to be 
“curious” tend to have sons with high-point 
codes on the Intellectual or Artistic Scale. 
Fathers valuing ambition more often have 
sons with codes of Physical Activity, Con- 
formity, or Verbal Activity. The more per- 
missive mothers have sons with high-point 
codes on the Intellectual, Responsibility, 
or Emotionality scales, whereas the more 
controlling and punitive mothers have sons 
with codes of Physical Activity, Conform- 
ity, or Verbal Activity. There seems to 
be a connection, too, between parental 
attitudes treated as a unit (that is, classi- 
fied according to whether or not both 
parents have similar attitudes) and the 
student’s career choice. For instance, in 
cases where both parents are classified as 
Authoritarian, the student is more likely 
to have a high-point code on the Realistic 
(Physical Activity) Scale than on the In- 
tellectual Scale. 


The results of my examination of the 
choice process can be summarized as fol- 
lows: (a) consecutively expressed voca- 
tional choices—rather than being random 
—are related to one another; even when 
students choose occupations belonging to 
different classes these choices still tend to 
be in related classes. (b) Over one- and 
two-year periods, VPI high-point codes 
predict choice of college major across 150 
colleges with an efficiency of about 33 per 
cent, a percentage which compares favor- 
ably with the efficiency of more expensive, 
indiscriminate function studies made at 
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single institutions. (c) Students who re- 
port that social influences (family, friends, 
or occupational role models) affected their 
choices frequently have high-point codes 
on Social or Enterprising (people-oriented 
codes), whereas students with scientific 
or artistic choices report that self-examina- 
tion was the main influence. (d) Students’ 
images (“what do you daydream about 
when you think of your future occupa- 
tion?”) are related to choices and codes 
in expected ways. 

Finally, a series of analyses were made 
to identify those who change major field 
choice over one- and two-year periods. In 
addition, change in major field was related 
to the college “environment,” which was 
estimated by coding distributions of col- 
lege majors at each college. Students who 
change field tend to have high-point codes 
on Responsibility. This is true not only 
for the total sample but also for samples 
of science and non-science majors con- 
sidered separately. An explicit interpreta- 
tion of these findings is not possible now, 
but they suggest to me that the different 
types (coded profiles) have different de- 
grees of stability and resistance to en- 
vironmental pressures, independent of the 
initial choice of major field. 

In the study of college environments, 
we found that when codes of the student 
and the college correspond, change is less 
likely than when the codes are discrepant. 
More striking results occurred when we 
categorized colleges as either Type 3 (Re- 
sponsibility) or Non-type 3 colleges. Only 
30 per cent of the students attending Non-3 
type colleges change their major fields, 
whereas 80 per cent of the students at- 
tending Type 3 colleges change major fields. 
The Type 3 colleges are nearly all large 
state universities. It is possible that such 
institutions permit greater latitude in goal 
changes because they offer a greater vari- 
ety of major fields. These findings suggest 
that we can characterize environments and 
study the interactions of persons and en- 
vironments in other occupational and in- 
stitutional settings. The assumption here 
is the familiar one proposed by Linton 
(1945) and others, that a major portion 


of environmental forces are transmitted 
through other people. 

These results and a recent report by 
Astin (1960) suggest that the college en- 
vironment studies by Pace and Stern 
(1958), and Thistlethwaite (1960) may 
reflect, in some measure, the predominance 
of certain major fields at various institu- 
tions. The press descriptions made by 
their college samples support this inter- 
pretation, for the students’ descriptions of 
other students in their major field (“the 
college press”) are similar to the informa- 
tion we get from personality inventories 
for students in a given field. It may be 
possible then to characterize press in a 
more objective and less expensive way, 
not by polling students or faculty, but by 
doing a simple census of major fields. 
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Comment 


In 1959, Dr. Holland published in this 
journal a preliminary statement on a theory 
of vocational choice. He had been both 
stimulated and disquieted by the other 
theorists who had offered conceptual ac- 
counts of how youth arrives at its occu- 
pational commitments. Some theorists, 
Holland seemed to feel, painted with such 
a broad brush that they failed to produce 
the kinds of explicit, testable propositions 
which lent themselves to verification 
through research. Others offered theories 
which were too parochial, wedded to par- 
ticular positions in the realm of personal- 
ity study, as for example, self theory and 
need theory, and consequently, incapable 
of accounting for the multifaceted nature 
of vocational choice behavior. What was 
needed, asserted Holland, was a theory of 
sufficient compass to “integrate existing 
knowledge” of vocationally relevant be- 
havior and yet explicit enough in its propo- 
sitions to generate productive research. He 
offered his own theory as one attempt 
to fill this void. This effort won the 
critical approval of APGA’s Research 
Awards Committee which cited Holland 
for recognition in 1960. 

I have viewed Holland’s contribution 
as essentially a bio-social theory which 
postulates that the individual builds out 
of his experiential complex a hierarchy 
of dispositions to deal with his environ- 
mental tasks in certain ways. This “de- 
velopmental hierarchy,” or “personality 
pattern,” as Holland now prefers to term 
it, corresponds to six psychologically-ori- 
ented occupational domains (“occupational 
environments”) which Holland synthesized 
from a review of the literature. Presum- 
ably, persons conforming to the several dif- 
ferent personality patterns identified by 
Holland reflect different “modal personal 
orientations” and are thus drawn predict- 
ably to Holland’s different occupational 
environments. 

Out of this theorizing emerged a num- 
ber of hypotheses which were set forth 
in Holland’s 1959 paper. Refreshingly, 
Holland has not been one who expounds 


theory and airily assigns the labor of con- 
firmation or disconfirmation to those with 
more plebeian tastes. Using as his sub- 
jects National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion scholars and finalists, he has launched 
a series of experimental probes on re- 
search questions growing out of his theo- 
retical position. A number of these ques- 
tions are the subject of the paper which 
appears above. Readers who find this re- 
port of Holland’s work too lean and spare 
will look forward to the appearance of 
the extended research monograph to which 
he alludes. I am informed that the mono- 
graph will contain more nearly 80 tables 
of results rather than the 50 mentioned 
herein. 

To establish an observation base for 
some of the variables employed in his 
theory, Holland equates certain theory 
terms with scores on selected measure- 
ment scales, thus rendering these terms 
operational. This tames the theory for re- 
search purposes but one has to pay the 
piper, a consequence which is likely less 
disturbing to Holland than to this com- 
mentator. To resort to this practice, a 
common enough procedure in behavioral 
science, is to replace a hypothetical con- 
struct with an observation term and, in 
so doing, to leave that construct useless 
in establishing an explanatory principle. 
For instance, when Holland elects to use 
each subject’s high-point code on the Vo- 
cational Preference Inventory as an index 
of his “developmental hierarchy,” this lat- 
ter term is stripped of the conceptual 
meaning (viz., preferred life style) with 
which he invested it in his 1959 theory 
paper. 

In his current paper, Holland documents 
impressively the ability of his tidy little 
inventory to differentiate students of dis- 
parate personality traits, backgrounds, par- 
ental attitudes, and major fields of study. 
Findings such as these have buttressed his 
belief that vocational inventories, including 
his own, are measures of personality. Hol- 
land is right, of course. But to assert this 
hardly validates the claim he makes a little 
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later in his paper that “my account of voca- 
tional choice comes close to being a theory 
of personality.” It would, I think, have 
been sufficient and more accurate for him 
to say that his account of vocational choice 
has implications for theory-making. Else- 
where, Holland contends that his Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory may be viewed 
as a projective device by which the sub- 
ject, in responding, unveils his self-image. 
Again, we have a truism of sorts, but its 
significance is modest. Bonafide projective 
instruments as, for example, the TAT, es- 
tablish rather explicit rules of inference by 
which the scorer relates protocols to be- 
havior constructs. We are not told whether 
such rules exist for Holland’s inventory. 
Unless they do, the value of the instrument 
in theory construction is limited. 

After reading Holland’s papers, I find 


myself with considerably more admiration 
for his inventive empirical studies than for 
his theory building. This is not to say he 
has no contribution to make to theory. Good 
theory permits identification of the fruitful 
research hypotheses which sustain a viable 
science. Conversely, imaginative empirical 
research yields the descriptive accounts and 
normative claims which theory attempts to 
relate and to explain. It is in the second 
instance that Holland’s work is making a 
promising contribution to our knowledge 
of vocational choice behavior. This com- 
mentator is confident that Holland has now 
laid in a sufficient store of data and re- 
search problems to keep him productively 
at work for the next decade. 


Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 








Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 8, No. 1, 1961 


Comments 


To the Editor: 

I've had guilt feelings for several years about 
not answering a letter from you. It was while I 
was in Oregon that I had written you compli- 
menting you on the Journal, and you had asked 
if you might print what I had written. I’ve 
forgotten now what happened then, whether I 
was ill or whether I left on a trip. Anyway 
the letter did not get answered immediately and 
somehow got put off. 

I still feel the same way about the Journal of 
Counseling. I have continued to read all the 
publications in psychology as part of my annual 
reviews of psychological assessment for Progress 
in Neurology and Psychiatry. This year was my 
fourth and last year. I am still very impressed 
by the kind of journal you and your colleagues 
have produced. You have given a place to dis- 
cussions, editorial comments, and preliminary re- 
ports on research, and you have grouped your 
articles in such a way that they relate to each 
other. You have breathed life and interest into 
the field and still maintained high standards. The 
Journal is an important contribution to psychology 
as a growing body of knowledge and scientific 
interaction. I would have no hesitancy in nomi- 
nating it for a prize for the best journal in the 
field if there were such a prize. 

You're welcome to publish the above para- 
graph, though I doubt now that there would be 
much interest in it. The Journal is by now well 
established and everyone knows it’s the best! 


Norman D. Sundberg, 
University of California 


To the Editor: 

Kleinmuntz (1960) found that his special MMPI 
scale would discriminate between “normal” and 
“maladjusted” college students with only eleven 
per cent overlap (seven per cent false negatives, 
four per cent false positives). Such a scale would 
have unlimited value if it were to hold in a 
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variety of settings. For example, in many colleges, 
as is true at ours, the need to screen possible 
failures due to emotional maladjustment is great, 
We have been looking for just such a scale and, 
therefore, “tested” Kleinmuntz’s items with some 
anxiety. 

Our samples were not carefully selected (that 
is, they were not randomized representative 
samples of the population but were more of 
the “grab sample” type). Nevertheless, the re- 
sults are sufficiently consistent that I believe Dr, 
Kleinmuntz’s scale would have very little value 
to us. 

The particular samples were chosen because 
of our experience in previous research. Parker 
(in press) found that there was a difference in 
the degree of severity represented on an MMPI 
if it were taken at the time of counseling than 
if it were taken as part of a routine battery, 
For this reason, we tested a sample of MMPI’s 
that were taken at the time students presented 
themselves for “emotional counseling” (group 5), 
a group presumably like that of Kleinmuntz, and 
a sample of MMPI’s taken by students at the 
time they entered school but who later presented 
themselves for emotional counseling (group 2). It 
was obvious from Table 1 that group 5 had a 
maladjustment score similar to though not as 
high as Kleinmuntz’s group (means = 28.15 and 
28.29) while group 2 had a maladjustment score 
slightly higher than my control groups but not 
sufficiently higher to be of value for screening 
purposes. Though the scale may discriminate be 
tween “adjusted” and “maladjusted” at the time 
of counseling, it likely will not do so in a routine 
battery; thus of little value for screening. Both 
the no counseling (group 1) and the vocational 
counseling (group 8) had scores slightly lower 
than the emotional counseling group but much 
higher than the control group used by Kleinmuntz 
(means = 6.78 and 4.89). 

Since Jensen (unpublished) found that engineer- 
ing students as a whole had lower scores on the 


Table 1 


Mean Standard Deviation and Percent of “Hits” of Selected Samples 
on Kleinmuntz’s MMPI Maladjustment Scale 








Group *Percent 

N Mean S.D,. Hits” 

1. Orientation Test—No Counseling 47 11.96 6.35 79 
2. Orientation Test—Emotional Counseling 41 13.76 7.67 46 
8. Orientation Test—Vocational Counseling 43 12.28 7.81 65 
4. Orientation Test—Engineering Group 87 10.12 5.44 76 
5. Emotional Counseling 50 20.74 9.59 74 





*Kleinmuntz cutting score was 15. I used the same one. 
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MMPI than a group of students in humanities 
and social studies, I felt that perhaps the dif- 
ference between our results and Kleinmuntz’s were 
due to the fact that he was dealing with technical 
institute students. I, therefore, took a group of 
engineering students (group 4) and found that 
their MMPI scores were lower but still not as 
low as those in Kleinmuntz’s sample. 

It seems obvious, as has been true with all 
tests, before a test can be used in a setting 
its value needs to be validated in that setting 
for the purposes intended. Unfortunately, the un- 
usually good results obtained by Kleinmuntz could 
not be duplicated in our setting, and I was 
disappointed! 
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To the Editor: 

Berdie’s list of policies (this Journal, 1960, 7, 
149-150) concerning the release of information, 
as practiced at the University of Minnesota Stu- 
dent Counseling Bureau, is of interest to us, since 
our agency is attempting to refine its own policies 
in this area. Our dilemma—and Berdie’s—has 
been that of determining policies that give the 
counselor some freedom of action but without 
permitting such license as to yield gross incon- 
sistencies among counselors. 

One problem with the type of policies which 
Berdie describes, which leave the decision in most 
borderline cases up to the individual counselor, 
is that their breadth and generality may leave 
the counselor uncertain as to his appropriate be- 
havior in many instances. The following are some 
questions with which we have been wrestling. 

1) Should information voluntarily obtained from 
students as a part of a counseling relationship 
be released or used later for purposes not an- 
ticipated early in the counseling contacts? For 
example, should information be released to a 
university committee to help it make a decision 
as to readmission of a student, if this information 


was obtained previously during voluntary coun- 
seling with the student? One possible answer is 
to ask the student, after completion of counseling, 
to authorize release of counseling information st 
the discretion of the counselor. But this seems 
to put the student in the position of being 
damned if he does and damned if he doesn’t 
approve such a release, at least from the point 
of view of the readmission committee. That is, if 
there should be any negative evidence in the 
records, the student hurts his case if he releases 
it, but if he tries to protect himself by refusing 
to release it he also hurts his case in that the 
committee is most likely to assume that some- 
thing bad is being hidden and discount for it. 
Even if there is nothing particularly bad in the 
record and the student’s refusal is based more 
on a matter of principle and resistance to an 
invasion of his privacy, the assumption that some- 
thing is being hidden will likely be made. (This 
is like pleading the Fifth Amendment before a 
Congressional committee.) 

2) Who shall make an evaluation when infor- 
mation is sought about a former counselee? The 
usual procedure is to ask the counselor who pre- 
viously saw the student to make the evaluation, 
either by seeing him again or from past records. 
We wonder if it would not be preferable for the 
evaluation to be made by a different counselor 
on the basis of information which he gathers. 
This would reduce any conflict of responsibility 
on the part of the counselor and give each coun- 
selor involved a more consistent role with the 
counselee. 

8) Should any evaluation or other recommenda- 
tion be made on the basis of old material, say 
six months or more old? It would seem more 
accurate to consider such information as primarily 
of historical interest and, whenever possible, to 
initiate a new counseling and/or testing contact 
before any such evaluation is made. 

The policies followed in areas such as these 
can be very important in determining how a 
counseling service is perceived by potential coun- 
selees and other personnel in the university com- 
munity. Therefore, it seems to us that it would 
be better to have an agency-wide base of re- 
sponsibility in the form of definite policy and 
then leave it up to the counselor when he decides 
to deviate rather than to have general policies 
which the individual must implement in specific 
situations. 

Edwin C. Lewis 
Roy E. Warman 
Iowa State University 


A Note on Counselor Personality and Therapeutic Techniques 


The importance of the therapist’s personality 
as a factor in psychotherapy is being repeatedly 
stressed. The emphasis upon the therapist being 
free and spontaneous reflects the importance of 


personality as compared to techniques. Another 
aspect of this problem is the suggestion that the 
therapist must feel secure in the therapeutic re- 
lationship. 
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Perhaps related to this minimizing of tech- 
niques is a developing attitude among some that 
might be phrased “it doesn’t matter what you 
do as long as you are comfortable in doing it.” 
Another expression of the same attitude, preva- 
lent among counselor trainers, is that the stu- 
dent must not be asked to use techniques with 
which he is not comfortable. Students are urged 
to forget about techniques and encouraged to 
do anything that comes easy or which they feel 
comfortable in doing. This attitude has led to 
criticism of those who espouse and teach a 
theoretically based, consistent approach to psy- 
chotherapy; who believe that, while techniques 
as such are less important than attitudes, never- 
theless, there are some techniques that are more 
consistent with certain attitudes than others. 

This emphasis upon the comfort of the thera- 
pist should be examined for its implications, par- 
ticularly in the training of therapists. The first 
question has to do with the phenomena included 
under the name of countertransference. The free 
expression of the counselor’s personality may be 
good or bad, depending upon the nature of that 
personality. The student’s personality may not 
be a therapeutic personality. It may be domi- 
nated by unsatisfied or unfulfilled needs which 
are detrimental to therapy, but which, if the 
student is encouraged to do so, may express 
themselves in the therapeutic relationship (1959). 
It is exactly when the therapist is uncomfortable 
that countertransference may be present, and this 
should be recognized, rather than avoided by 
reverting to techniques to bring back a feeling 
of comfort. While the mature, experienced thera- 
pist may be encouraged to express himself freely 
and spontaneously, it is very doubtful whether 
the student therapist should do so. The experi- 
enced therapist should be less influenced by his 
own personal needs, less affected by counter- 
transference, or better able to recognize it. He 
has developed a therapeutic personality. 

The student, on the other hand, is likely to 
react in terms of his preconceptions about psy- 
chotherapy, and in terms of his previous experi- 
ences with other people. The result is likely to 
lead to one of three types of a counseling rela- 
tionship, depending on previous experiences and 
background. Some students, who have some 
knowledge of psychology, or psychoanalysis, at- 
tempt to apply this knowledge. They tend to 
interpret, usually in psychoanalytic terminology, 
to become amateur psychoanalysts. They are 
comfortable when they can analyze and interpret. 
Without condemning psychoanalysis, it appears 
to be undesirable to have beginning students 
in counseling attempt to apply their concepts 
of psychoanalysis to their clients. 

A second type of relationship which may de- 
velop when the counselor tries to be comfortable 
is one based on his experience in other inter- 
personal relationships. This is the social relation- 
ship, between friends and acquaintances. The 
counselor uses those techniques which he uses 


in such a relationship. But it hardly needs to be 
pointed out that therapy is not a conventional 
social relationship. It is just because of this, 
because the usual techniques of social inter- 
course are not appropriate in psychotherapy, that 
some attention must be given to techniques from 
the beginning of training. 

A third type of relationship which tends to 
develop when the student is told to do what he 
feels comfortable in doing is the teacher-student 
relationship. This is the natural way in which 
students who have had some teaching experience 
react to clients. Therapy is an individual teach- 
ing relationship. Now while therapy is a learn- 
ing process, and there are some interesting paral- 
lels between teaching and psychotherapy, never- 
theless they are not identical, and the tech- 
niques are not the same. 

These are some of the practical problems which 
arise when counselor trainees are encouraged to 
do anything which they feel comfortable in do- 
ing. But there is a more serious objection to 
this point of view, one which relates to the con- 
cept of a therapeutic personality mentioned above, 
It may be posed as a question: What -is the 
goal of psychotherapy? Is it the comfort of the 
therapist or the benefit of the client? What is 
the criterion for the use of various techniques? 
Is it what comes naturally to the therapist, or 
what effect they have on the client? Posed in 
this way, the issue becomes obvious. It is the 
personality of the therapist which must, if neces- 
sary, become adapted to the requirements of the 
therapeutic relationship, which includes tech- 
niques and not the techniques which must be 
adapted to the personality of the therapist. It is 
recognized that as yet we have no conclusive ex- 
perimental evidence as to what kind of a person- 
ality is therapeutic, or what techniques are most 
therapeutic. But we have some clues, and we 
have some assumptions—or philosophical bases— 
upon which to base choices. We can define our 
goals, which involve our values, of course, and 
can relate, in a logical manner, various techniques 
to these goals, and select our techniques in terms 
of their consistency with the goals. In the same 
manner, we select, or modify, personalities for 
psychotherapy. 

This is not to say that there is not a wide 
range of techniques, or of personalities, which 
may be therapeutic. It is to say, however, that 
these are to be judged in terms of their effects 
on the client, not in terms of the comfort of the 
counselor. This suggests caution in the use of 
the comfort of the therapist as a criterion for 
appropriate techniques in psychotherapy. 
Received Feb. 29, 1959. 

C. H. Patterson 
University of - Illinois 


Patterson, C. H. Counseling and psychotherapy: 
theory and practice. New York: Harper, 1959. 
Chaps. 8 and 9. 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


J. C. Flanagan. Tests of General Ability. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1960. 


The Tests of General Ability (TOGA) were de- 
signed to measure basic learning ability: i.e., good 
old-fashioned “general intelligence.” These tests 
were prepared at five levels suitable for use with 
all students in the elementary and secondary 
grades. They yield IQ and Grade Expectancy 
scores. 

The rationale underlying TOGA capitalizes upon 
the traditional distinction between general in- 
telligence and educational achievement. The 
former usually is defined in terms of capability 
for learning and the latter in terms of level of 
attainment. As stated in the TOGA Technical 
Report, however, the only difference between in- 
telligence and achievement tests in some instances 
is the label or designation put upon the test cover. 

TOGA was built upon the premise that general 
intelligence is most appropriately measured by 
items not explicitly dependent upon such school- 
learned skills as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Thus, two kinds of items are included in the 
series: (1) Information, and (2) Reasoning. 

The Information section is culture-bound, al- 
though not specifically dependent upon knowledge 
acquired in school. At the lower levels, the ma- 
terial covered by Informational items is of a type 
that would be learned from the family, or in the 
home and community. At the upper age levels, 
these items emphasize the application of informa- 
tion rather than the mere demonstration of ac- 
cumulated knowledge. 

The Reasoning items are relatively culture-free. 
Each of these items requires the respondent to 
formulate a concept from a series of abstract draw- 
ings. 

Statistical Characteristics 

Corrected split-halves and Kuder-Richardson 21 
teliability coefficients are reported for the total 
score at each of the five TOGA levels. The split- 
half reliabilities range from .80 to .90 with a 
median at .87; the Kuder-Richardson values 
range from .77 to .86 with a median at .83. Re- 
liability coefficients are similarly reported for the 
TOGA part scores. Although somewhat lower than 
the total score coefficients, the part-score values 
are nevertheless sufficiently high to justify their 
use for group research. 

The potential diagnostic value of comparisons 
between the Information and Reasoning subtest 
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scores is supported by the rather low intercorrela- 
tions between these subtests. In the ten studies 
reported, the intercorrelations between the parts 
ranged between .25 and .67 with a median value 
of .43. 

Construct validity is rather difficult to assess 
for TOGA. Correlations with other intelligence 
tests are not entirely satisfactory for this purpose 
because TOGA was deliberately designed to be 
less dependent than the usual intelligence test 
upon reading and arithmetic skill. Nineteen studies 
involving correlations with ten other intelligence 
tests produced correlations ranging between .41 
and .80 wtih a median of .62. 

TOGA scores were found to correlate about as 
highly with composite measures of school achieve- 
ment as with other measures of “general intelli- 
gence.” 

Although replete with evidence of concurrent 
validity, the Technical Report makes no reference 
to studies actually demonstrating predictive valid- 
ity. Although not an unusual failing in a new 
test it may, however, be regarded as a weakness 
of some consequence in the case of the TOGA 
series because of the suggested diagnostic applica- 
tions and the interpretations of discrepancies be- 
tween TOGA grade equivalents and reading or 
arithmetic grade equivalents. Although the dis- 
cussed implications of such discrepancies are con- 
ceptually sound, it seems essential to see data 
actually confirming the predictive significance of 
these implications. 

Grade equivalents for TOGA scores were scaled 
to the grade equivalents for two achievement tests 
administered to a common standardization sample. 
Mental ages (required for IQ computations) cor- 
responding to TOGA raw scores were derived at 
the lower age levels by adding 5.2 years to the 
crade equivalents. This constant was selected on 
the basis of the 1950 census data. Mental age 
equivalents at the upper age levels were extra- 
polated to maintain the same distribution of TOGA 
scores as obtained for persons in the age range 
from four to fifteen. 

TOGA IQ’s were compared with IQ’s obtained 
from previously published tests for a variety of 
samples and locations. The mean TOGA IQ’s look 
very much like those obtained with the other tests; 
the TOGA IQ standard deviations, however, tend 
to be somewhat larger. 


Summary 
Flanagan’s TOGA is particularly well-tailored 
(oops!) to intellectual assessment when opportuni- 
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ties for formal schooling have been deficient. Be- 
yond this, brevity, technical quality, and sound- 
ness of rationale appear to commend it for wide 
use as an all-purpose measure of general intelli- 
gence. 

The utility of TOGA will be further enhanced 
when two of its current deficiencies are rectified. 
First, the absence of reported predictive validities, 
and of any mention of the necessity for such 
studies, is disappointing in an instrument of other- 
wise good quality. Second, since alternate forms 
of the series are not yet available, group admin- 
istration in cramped quarters and readministration 
for the purpose of score verification in suspect 
cases is impeded. 


D. Segel and E. Raskin. Multiple Aptitude 
Tests. Monterey: California Test Bureau, 
1959. 


This is a battery consisting of nine differential 
aptitude tests normed for grades seven through 
thirteen. It is intended for use in vocational and 
scholastic counseling. 

Multiple Aptitude Tests yield fourteen scores. 
Nine of these are scores on the individual aptitude 
tests identified as: Word Meaning, Paragraph 
Meaning, Language Usage, Routine Clerical Facil- 
ity, Arithmetic Reasoning, Arithmetic Computa- 
tion, Applied Science and Mathematics, Two Di- 
mensional Spatial Relations and Three Dimen- 
sional Spatial Relations. These nine tests con- 
tribute to four scored factors designated: Verbal 
Comprehension, Perceptual Speed, Numerical Rea- 
soning, and Spatial Visualization. A final score, 
Scholastic Potential, is derived by combining the 
scores of the Verbal and Numerical factors. 

The battery in its present form is the culmina- 
tion of research by the senior author spanning a 
twenty-five year period. The fact that MAT was 
developed with extreme care rather than in haste 
is apparent throughout, and particularly in the 
excellent Technical Report. 


Statistical Characteristics 


Reliability data for this battery are summarized 
for tests and factors by sex and grade with ap- 
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proximately 1000 cases at each grade level. The 
individual test reliabilities range, for the most 
part, in the upper .70’s and .80’s. As one would 
expect, the reliabilities of the factor scores tend to 
be above .90. 

Demonstrations of the validity of this battery 
are impressive. Construct validity is supported 
by numerous correlations with other tests; eyi- 
dence for concurrent validity was derived from 
studies of the patterns of MAT performance by 
persons engaged in 46 occupations; and a variety 
of predictive validity studies are reported for 
groups for which the criterion (scholastic perform- 
ance) became available subsequent to the conduct 
of the testing program. These data are so extensive 
as to preclude a detailed summary. 

Both percentile and standard score norms are 
provided by grade (with approximately 1500 cases 
in each one) and by sex within grade. The entire 
normative population, consisting of about 11,000 
cases, was carefully structured to be a representa- 
tive sampling of major United States geographic 
areas. 


Summary é 

The Multiple Aptitude Tests may be used for 
studies of inter-individual or intra-individual dif- 
ferences. Analyses of the latter type should prove 
to be particularly valuable for counseling at the 
high school and early college levels. 

Users of the battery are provided with a separ- 
ate publication concerning the interpretation of 
MAT scores. This helpful supplement to the 
Technical Report and Manual contains discus- 
sions and illustrations of the ways in which factor 
and test scores may be interpreted. There is al- 
ways the danger that such a supplement may be 
used by unqualified persons who come to regard 
themselves as expert counselors by virtue of this 
short course in test interpretation. A kind of 
internal safeguard against this is provided by the 
level at which this supplement is written. It will 
seem like gibberish to persons who are only slight- 
ly familiar with test theory. Furthermore, it con- 
tains a discussion of the necessity for supplement- 
ing aptitude data with other kinds of evidence 
before attempting to counsel individual students. 
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Book Reviews 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


The XIV International Congress of Applied 
Psychology is meeting at Christiansborg Castle in 
Copenhagen August 13-19, 1961. The counseling 
psychologist will find a full fare of professional 
smorrebrod awaiting him if he is so fortunate as 
to attend. Just about all continents seem to have 
representatives who are listed on the program and 
who will present papers on many topics. There 
will be occupational development of the adult, 
problems of aging, vocational guidance, the identi- 
fication and utilization of talent, reading develop- 
ment, psychological problems of industrialization, 
and many other topics—all for a Congress fee 
of 225 Danish Crowns. 

You can get a single room for as little as 15 
or as much as 65 crowns, breakfast and service not 
included. The italicized “not” is in the printed an- 
nouncement of the Congress, just like that. It 
seemed a good idea to include it; for there was 
something stern and final about that not. The 
Danes have hosted a good many conventions and 
they probably have learned when to put their 
collective foot down. Just what the service is 
that is not included remains unclear but, anyway, 
you're not going to get it. But, then, to sound a 
cheery note, you might not need nor even want 
the service you won't get. 

By the way, the present exchange rate for 
Danish Crowns is 14 cents to the U.S. dollar; so 
don’t be deterred by the 225 crown tariff. It is 
not as bad as it seems. Anyway, that fee is for 
nonmembers; an active member pays only 175 
crowns if he sends in his money by “crossed 
cheque” before April 1, 1961. It really looks like 
an excellent program in every respect. Further- 
more, the meetings will be at Christiansborg 
Castle which sounds quite romantic with a knights- 
in-armor atmosphere about it. Should a paper be 
quite familiar, literally deja-vu, perhaps you could 
lean back and imagine echoes of clinking mail and 
clanking cuirasses with cries of “Zounds!” “Have 
at you!” in the Danish equivalent, of course. In- 
deed, such an exercise of the imagination could 
spare you the embarrassment of falling asleep 
while papers in foreign langages were being read 
unless, of course, your mastery of foreign lan- 
guages is quite complete. 

It could be great fun to let your fantasy roam 
historically. Begin the Viking period, for example, 
with, “By the hammer of Thor! You dare appear 
in the mead hall of King Harald Bluetooth with 
your beard half-full of last night’s Yule-feastl” 
Then, a century or two later, “Fair maid of Elsi- 
nore, ere matins on the morrow, I leave to join 
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Sir Galahad on a quest for the Holy Grail. Grant 
me a boon, I prithee, a token of thy esteem, a 
favor to wear ‘neath my hauberk. Anything of 
thine—thy kerchief, strumpf, shift.” Yes, Christ- 
iansborg Castle should be perfect as a meeting 
place for the XIV Congress of Applied Psychology. 
Machines and the Future of Man 

Certain books always strike me as being “typi- 
cally English” in style, a rather absurd reaction 
on my part in view of the fact that I feel that 
way about some books which are written by non- 
Englishmen and don’t feel that way about others 
that are. Thus it was comforting, in terms of my 
stereotype, to learn that Automation, Cybernetics, 
and Society by F. H. George, Ph.D. (Philosophical 
Library, 1959) was actually written by an English- 
man. The book has a leisurely, somewhat rambling 
style and a cozy solidity about it which suggests 
a sensible, pause-and-reflect quality associated 
with baggy tweeds and briar pipes. It makes oc- 
casional references to Shakespeare and never balks 
at a hackneyed phrase such as, “. . . Hanging 
over us like the Sword of Damocles” (p. 28); after 
all, the author seems to say, the simile has stood 
the test of a thousand thousand past usages. 

To my mind, Dr. George has done a very good 
job of presenting cybernetics and its implications 
in a manner likely to be of direct benefit to 
counselors. Cybernetics is the study of control 
and communication systems and automation is 
applied cybernetics. All counselors know some- 
thing of these new areas of knowledge, but oft- 
times the counselor must spend so much of his 
time studying the counseling process, new tests 
or new information about old tests, and the like 
that the broad significance of trends like automa- 
tion is diluted or lost in the flood of such profes- 
sionally necessary reading. The communications 
specialist might very well prefer a book with more 
technical data and less discussion of the social 
implications of cybernetics and automation. But 
these very qualities which are mere excursions 
for the specialist represent the strengths of the 
book for the counselor. Presumably, the counselor 
wants to know what cybernetics and automation is 
all about, including something of the technical 
side, and what it all means for him in his coun- 
seling job. Dr. George’s book is excellent for 
such purposes. 

The book is aimed at the British reader; hence 
the American will have to get used to a few terms 
like valves for radio tubes, etc. But such unique 
usages are few and the simple presentation makes 
up for such occasional Britishisms. The author’s 
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thesis is that we have the opportunity to choose 
the kind of world we shall live in and, with 
adequate knowledge, we can make a sensible 
choice. But we are already at the point where a 
decision must be made. The central core of auto- 
mation is its firm requirement for standardization, 
and an essential feature of the concept of cy- 
bernetics is that men and machines are not much 
different. Therein lies the obvious danger, the 
downhill path to the horrors of Brave New World. 

We can direct our own destiny, the author 
emphasizes, only by working within the context 
of science. There can be no staying the hand of 
Time, no halt to technological advancement. Dur- 
ing the past century, for example, the number of 
hours worked per week has been halved and it 
seems likely that the present work week will be 
halved again as a result of automation. Most 
European countries were able to adjust to the 
reduced demands for human time and profit was 
derived in the form of leisure and better living 
conditions. Some countries, like France, are still 
struggling to adapt to a technological world and 
others, like Poland, never really entered the In- 
dustrial Revolution in full. But, by and large, the 
Western World slipped into the new age of 
technology with few hitches. 

A glimpse of what is in store for us, as F. H. 
George sees it, is in order. In building the St. 
Lawrence Seaway the necessary computation in- 
volved in this gigantic task would have taken all 
Canadian human computation resources 20 years 
to do the work which a Toronto University ma- 
chine did in 500 hours. As an aside, it may be 
noted that the newest machines could probably 
do the same job in less than 100 hours. The 
United States has an ordinance plant at Rockford 
which, from the time machines cut up raw steel 
bars until finished shell casings emerge, has no 
human hands involved in the fabricating process. 
The Soviet Union has a piston factory which oper- 
ates much the same way. A vast array of similar 
illustrations could be offered, ranging from agri- 
culture with its automatically operated tractors 
to zero-in robot landing devices for airplanes. 

These are familiar examples of the gee whiz 
variety but the possibilities of other machines, 
existing and planned, are far more startling. One 
such machine which Dr. George does not men- 
tion is the “People Predictor” described by Roscoe 
Drummond in the Christian Science Monitor. This 
device is an elaboration of the so-called “mechani- 
cal brain” and was produced by the Simulatics 
Corporation. It was hired by the Kennedy organ- 
ization for the 1960 presidential elections, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of mapping campaign 
strategy. The machine digested information from 
100,000 Gallup and Roper depth interviews and 
purportedly produced from such data a com- 
pact model of the people of the United States. 
Then, from the model, the machine would answer 
questions about the effect of civil rights plat- 
form planks, the religious issue, etc. 
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Drummond acknowledges that there is no know- 
ing to what extent, if any, the “People Predictor” 
actually influenced the Democratic campaign pro- 
gram. But the point is, of course, that it could be 
used and something like it probably will be used 
for gauging public opinion. Then the decision 
point will be whether we use the information 
merely as information or do we act on it? A real 
leader like Churchill, author Drummond remarks, 
would heave the machine into the Thames. Thus 
the value, good or bad, the machine has is de- 
pendent on how it is used. Knowing how people 
would react to a given problem and its various 
alternative solutions would be useful if it is. not 
the sole basis for a decision. One shudders at what 
a blown transistor could mean under the latter 
circumstances. 

We can go far beyond the People Predictor, 
provided we want to spend the money. The late 
mathematician Von Neuman has shown mathe- 
matically that we can build machines that are 
capable of reproducing themselves. There already 
are machines in regular use which automatically 
build other machines or, at least, large compon- 
ents of machines such as the Ford engine block 
plant. But Von Neuman’s (mathematical) model 
is for a machine which would build itself all 
over again. Indeed, his machine could maintain 
itself in perfect repair while busily manufactur- 
ing other machines that could also reproduce and 
repair themselves. One gets a bit dizzy thinking 
about it, a feeling that is somehow reminiscent 
of the can of Kitchen Klenzer which has a pic- 
ture of a can of Kitchen Klenzer and the pic- 
ture has a picture of a can of .. . etc. It seems 
we can now build the Von Neuman machine as 
well as a number of others which are equally 
fantastic if we are willing to invest the huge 
sums which would be necessary for this purpose. 
The situation is something like that now current 
in outer space exploration. We could have 
launched artificial satellites years before we did 
had we cared to spend the money. The neces- 
sary mathematical models were fully developed 
with only problems of a primarily engineering 
nature remaining. 

What does all this mean for the counselor? Well, 
counselors work with individuals and the problem 
of the immediate future is to preserve the in- 
dividual. As Dr. George sees it, the very nature 
of automation is standardization and with such 
standardization is likely to come fascist systems 
of human control. In other words, why not stand- 
ardize behavior along with machines—at least 
such could be a political trend. The author sees 
the answer as being intrinsic in the consequence 
of automation, and here is where the counselor 
comes in. Automation will certainly mean greater 
free time and this free time should be devoted 
to general education, a never-ending process to 
be continued over the life span. Similarly, there 
will be different kinds of jobs and this will re- 
quire new training and vocational retreading. 
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There will be more leisure and this will require 
careful planning on an individual basis, another 
task for the counselor. Of course, Dr. George 
does not mention counselors as such by title but 
hé does indicate what the essential nature of 
their activities will be in preserving the in- 
dividual in a standardized world. 

All in all, Dr. George is quite optimistic about 
the future. Your column editor is not, for the 
author is not too convincing in his final chapter 
on the “Future of Civilization.” He seems fully 
aware of the perils we face but overly confident 
with respect to our ability to escape them. Where, 
for example, will we get the counselors to do 
the job of guiding individuals in the fight to pre- 
serve their individuality? Pause a moment and 
seek encouraging signs that individuality is in- 
creasing or even being preserved. Take any area 
of human behavior and see what you get. The 
use of leisure time? The chief expression of in- 
dividuality here seems to be watching Gunsmoke 
instead of Wagon Train. Wearing apparel? Men’s 
coat lapels get wider or narrower, women’s hem- 
lines go up and down. Is this individuality? Let 
a real expression of individuality appear in mode 
of dress and imagine what would happen. Spring 
is here and hot weather will soon be upon us. 
Suppose an individual on a broiling day appeared 
at his office in kilts or a Mahatma Ghandi type 
dhoti? His dress would be reasonable, sensible, 
and appropriate in terms of the weather but he 
probably would be locked up. 


A trend toward individuality, faugh! Huxley’s ~ 


Brave New World is more likely to be the pattern 
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of the future. Things could be different, individ- 
uality could be preserved but it would mean a 
struggle the like of which has not occurred in 
recorded history. Just about every social and 
personal attitude would have to be modified. 
Remember that the Philistines are among us and 
intolerance is de rigeur in this age of the slob. 
Thus automation will mean more free time, yes, 
more free time probably to sit in taverns and 
mutually reinforce petty hatreds, while drinking 
in conformity or prejudice along with robot- 
produced beer, also of uniform flavor. It needn’t 
be that way but what a job it would be to change 
the present course. Beyond question, it is a task of 
fantastic dimensions, But what a splendidly worth- 
while task for the professions like counseling 
which revere the individual. 2 

Dr. George’s book will provide a suitable back- 
ground for appraising the significance of auto- 
mation for our society. It has a fair amount of 
technical data for those who want such material, 
and the technical portions are presented in sec- 
tions for convenient omission by those who don’t 
want such information. All material is clearly 
presented and Dr. George assumes nothing in the 
way of a special background on the part of his 
readers. He even defines “digital” and “analog 
computers” before discussing them. The would-be 
reader is cautioned about the price which is 
rubber-stamped as $12.00 on the reviewer’s copy. 
This seems quite steep for a book of 283 pages. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 


Manuscripts Accepted for Forthcoming Publication 


An Editor worries about all these good manuscripts that have been evaluated, re- 





vised, rescreened and finally accepted, then must wait for many months before publica- 
tion space is available. I have been trying to hold down the number of manuscripts ac- 
cepted to the point where the publication lag is 12 months or less. This is in fairness to 
the authors below whose manuscripts are accepted. It is unfair to other authors to turn 
down their equally good manuscripts because of such a policy. It is upon the horns of 
such a dilemma that an Editor is impaled. 

While this issue was in press an inquiry arrived from a Committee of APA division 
17, “Why couldn’t a listing of accepted manuscripts be published so that readers in- 
terested in the same field of research could correspond directly with the author of the 
study?” The idea has merit—I am supporting it by instituting at once such a listing. 

This issue lists our backlog of accepted manuscripts as far as space is available. 
Hereafter, each issue will contain a listing of manuscripts and will eventually include 
only those that have reached the “accepted™ stage during the interim between the two 
issues. The author’s address is indicated so that an interested reader can correspond 
directly. The date of receipt is given so that there is a rough idea of possible date of 
publication. 

In addition to the above list, one article already in type had to be pulled from 
this issue because the paging of the articles did not correspond with total space avail- 
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able: SVIB Patterns of Medical School Applicants. Alice L. Palubinskas and Lorraine! 
D. Eyde. Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. 10-7-59. This will be published in in 


the Summer issue. 


The increase to 96 pages, beginning with this issue, and the listing of oa 
manuscripts should both contribute to bringing author and reader together more rapid 


ly. Ed. 


Perceptual Changes in School Administrators 
Through Differential Treatment of Problem 
Children. Harry H. L. Kitano. University of 
California at Los Angeles. 1-4-60. 

The Use of the California Psychological Inventory 
in a University Counseling Service. John O. 
Crites, Leonard D. Goodstein, Alfred B. Heil- 
brun, Jr., Peter P. Rempel. State University of 
Iowa. Iowa City. 1-16-60. 

Self Concept, Occupations! Role Expectation, and 
Change in College Major. Jonathan R. War- 
ren. University of California, Berkeley. 3-1-60. 

Measurement of the Self Concept: A Critique of 
the Literature. Daniel D. Feder. University of 
Denver. Donald J. Strong. San Francisco State 
College. 3-4-60. 

Evaluation of Selection Procedures for a Manage- 
ment Development Program. Daniel N. Wiener. 
Veterans Mental Hygiene Clinic, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 3-18-60. 

Changes in Self-Reference During Counseling. 
William B. Todd, Thomas N. Ewing. University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 3-22-60. 

Changes in Meaning During Psychotherapy as 
Measured by the Semantic Differential. 
man E. Endler. York University, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 3-26-60. 

Socio-Economic Status and a University Psycho- 
logical Clinic. Harry Lewis, Malcolm Robertson. 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 3-30-60. 

Willingness to Accept Limitations and College 
Achievement. Emanuel Berger. University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 4-8-60. 

The Predictive Use of the MMPI in a College 
Counseling Center. Clyde A. Parker. Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 4-11-60. 

Leading to the Measurement of Vocational Ma- 
turity. John O. Crites, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 4-21-60. 

A Methodological Approach to Group Planning. 
Lewis E. Tauber, Lee E. Isaacson. Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 4-28-60. 

Psychotherapist’s Treatment Goals. William W. 
Michaux, Maurice Lorr. Veterans Administra- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 5-9-60. 

Client-Centered Therapy in Counseling Students 
with Behavior Problems. Dugald S. Arbuckle. 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. An- 
gelo V. Boy. Parlin Junior High School, Everett, 
Massachusetts. 5-26-60 

An Evaluation of Counseling with College Stu- 
dents. Gladys H. Watson. Brooklyn College, 
New York. 6-12-60. 

The Counseling Role of College and University 
Counseling Centers. Roy E. Warman. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 6-20-60. 


Nor- © 


Counselor vs. Statistical Predictions of Job Satis: 
factions in Engineering. Edwin C. Le 
Arthur C. MacKinney. Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa. 6-20-60. 

Evaluating an Organized Counseling Service for: 
Youthful Offenders. Ernest L. V. Shelly. Michi- 
gan Department of Correction. Walter F. John- 
son, Jr. Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing. 6-25-60. 

A Vivid Method of Presenting Chances for Acal 
demic Success. Kenneth Eells. University of 
Chicago. 6-26-60. ‘ 

Client Observations of Counselor Performances, 
Austin E. Grigg. University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 7-6-60. 

Relationships Among Self-Descriptions, Occupas) 
tional Stereotypes and Vocational Preferences, 
Donald H. Blocher. University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis. Richard A. Schutz. Kansas Neus 
rological Institute. 7-19-60. 

Factors in College Persistence. Stanley O. Iker 
berry. Michigan State University, East Lan® 
ing. 8-1-60. ‘ 

Occupational Choice as a Crystallized Self Con ‘ 
cept. Richard R. Stephenson. University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 8-3-60. 

Goals of Counseling: Mobilizing the Counsell 
Lynn C. Rudikoff, Barbara A. Kirk. Universi 
of California, Berkeley. 8-25-60. 1 

Research in the National Merit Scholarship Pros 
gram. John M. Stalnaker. National Merit Schol# 
arship Corporation, Chicago. 9-1-60. 

Personal Adjustment Following Educational-Voca 
tional Counseling. John E. Williams. Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina, 
9-5-60. 

A New Pattern Analysis for the SVIB. Richa 
R. Stephenson. University of Iowa, Iowa City 
9-11-60. 

Some Patterns of Work Values. James P. O’Con 
nor, John F. Kinnane. Catholic University ¢ 
America, Washington, D.C. 9-11-60. 

Research Explorations in the Realm of Choice 
Leona E. Tyler. University of Oregon, Eu: 
gene, Oregon. 9-15-60. 

A Psychoanalytic Analysis of Personality Facto 
in Vocational Choice. Stanley J. Segal. Unk - 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 9-27-66 

Relationships of the Psychological Consultant t 
Business and Industry. Edward M. Glz 
Glaser, Snowden and Associates. Pasadeng 
California. 10-1-60. 

The Relationship Between Counseling Progred 
and Empathic Understanding. William M. Le® 
ser. Connecticut State Hospital, Middleto 
Connecticut. 10-11-60. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (3) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1883 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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